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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


DISCUSSIONS in Congress have drawn the na- 
tion’s attention to one aspect of the multi- 
faceted dilemma facing America’s public 
schools—the shortage in classroom space for 
the constantly increasing school population. 
But no matter how many classrooms we have, 
they will be of little use without a plentiful 
supply of well-trained teachers to man them. 
And the most worrisome fact in our present 
educational picture is that such a supply of 
teachers is not, apparently, to be had. Even the 
question of teaching methods, which has been 
the subject of vigorous debate in the press, is 
secondary to the big question—whichever phi- 
losophy of education wins out, who is going to 
apply it? 

This urgent problem, which is rapidly assum- 
ing the status of an emergency in many parts 
of the country, is the subject of two essays in 
this issue of SWR. Bos G. woons of the South- 
ern Methodist University education department 
examines in some detail the physical outlines of 
the basic problem—the grievous disparity be- 
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tween the two statistical curves crucially in- 
volved, the decline in the number of teachers 
and students in teacher-training versus the in- 
crease, present and projected, of school-age 
children in the United States. 

In a companion article GWYNNE WIMBERLY 
sHOOK of Dallas describes a particularly effec- 
tive local effort to help solve the problems out- 
lined by Professor Woods. Mrs. Shook, who 
appeared in these pages a few issues back as 
author of a short story, “The Giant Forsythia,” 
is herself a leading worker in the Junior League 
project she discusses. 

Another phase of the public education 
“problem” gained a special urgency on May 14, 
1954, when the United States Supreme Court 
handed down its historic decision against segre- 
gation. The background of this decision, the 
climactic ruling of several which had progres- 
sively removed barriers restricting the freedom 
of the Negro citizens of the United States, in- 
cluded the famous Sweatt case in Texas. In 
discussing the Sweatt case for SWR seven 
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GREAT ROUNDUP 


The Story of Texas and Southwestern Cattlemen 


by LEWIS N ORDYKE author of Cattle Empire 


A stirring chronicle of one of the most colorful chapters in the 
development of the great Southwest — the story of that 
tough, independent breed of men who were the first cattle 
ranchers, the men who put Dodge City and Abilene on the 
map, and who founded one of the most powerful and 
progressive organizations America 
has ever known — The Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. 
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years ago, Dean Charles H. Thompson of How- 
ard University wrote: 


Texas is faced with the dilemma of continu- 
ing the pretext of providing for Negroes equal 
educational opportunity in separate schools 
when it is clear to any impartial observer that 
such equality is not possible, or of beginning 
immediately a program of eliminating racial 
segregation in education and thereby meeting 
the issue in the only way in which it can be re- 
solved legally or morally. The facts indicate 
that Texas can eliminate segregation imme- 
diately in her graduate and professiona! schools 
without untoward incident, if the leaders of 
Texas so decree and are willing to stand by 
their decision. And the program of elimination 
can be continued, with the college next, high 
school next, and so on, until segregation is 
wiped out entirely. 


Since Heman Marion Sweatt’s victory over 
segregation in Texas, Negro students have been 
admitted to many graduate schools throughout 
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the South, as well as to a few colleges—every- 
where “without untoward incident” as Dean 
Thompson predicted. The elimination of segre- 
gation in the entire public school system is of 
course a much more embattled situation, and 
the demagogues have been busily at work stir- 
ring up racial tensions and creating “inci- 
dents.” In this context two recent books, Now 
Is the Time and Schools in Transition, are of 
practical helpfulness. These are now reviewed 
by MARGARET L. HARTLEY, SWR staff writer 
whose contributions in the field of race rela- 
tions have gained widespread note (her 1952 
SWR essay, “Black Boundaries in Big Texas,” 
is reprinted in a new textbook, Contemporary 
Social Issues, as a study of “the day-to-day sit- 
uations the Negro has to face and the cumula- 
tive effect of a lifetime of ridicule, discourage- 
ment, and patronization on his status as a 


human being”—an “unusually penetrating” 


essay which “demonstrates acute insight into 
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a virtually unthought-of segment of human 
relations’’). 

Britain’s late Cecil Rhodes and Arkansas’s 
very much alive Senator Fulbright may not 
have much else in common, but together they 
have enabled a passel of American scholars to 
sojourn abroad. In this issue of SWR we pre- 
sent the thoughts of two such. The session 
which STANLEY VESTAL enjoyed at Oxford as 
a Rhodes Scholar and his return visit to the 
ancient colleges were separated by some four 
decades—which included two world wars and, 
in his own life, encompassed an extremely ac- 
tive teaching and writing career. His two dozen 
books, ranging from verse to textbooks on pro- 
fessional writing (he teaches this subject at the 
University of Oklahoma, where he has been a 
faculty member for forty years), include such 
works as The Missouri, Sitting Bull, Jim 
Bridger, Kit Carson, The Old Santa Fe Trail, 
and Short Grass Country. His newest vol- 
ume, coming from the University of Oklahoma 
Press in June, is The Book Lover’s Southwest: 
A Guide to Good Reading—issued under his 
real name, Walter S. Campbell. A former editor 
of SWR, Stanley Vestal makes his nineteenth 
appearance herein with “Oxford Revisited” — 
which is published exactly thirty years after his 
initial contribution, “Three Ballads of Kit Car- 
son,” in the April 1925 number. 

Another frequent SWR contributor, though 
not over so long a span of years, is JOHN T. 


Cover 


“Portrait of Gerald Marr” by Peter 
Hurd of New Mexico, winner of the 
Isaac N. Maynard Prize in the 1953 
exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, is on loan from the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center as a part of 
an exhibit forthcoming during the 
month of April at the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


FLANAGAN, who in “Living in Bordeaux” de- 
scribes his “Fulbright year’ on leave from the 
University of Illinois English faculty. Not hav- 
ing had enough of the Gallic climate, Professor 
Flanagan goes over again this summer for a 


stint of lecturing at Nice. His earlier writings 
in SWR include a well-remembered series on 
such midwestern authors as Sherwood Ander- 
son, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and 
Edgar Lee Masters. 


FROM international scholarship to international 
relations: Two especially well-qualified gentle- 
men examine for SWR certain facets of Amer- 
ica’s current efforts to get along with the rest 
of the world, particularly in the field of trade. 
CHARLES P. TAFT, distinguished Cincinnati at- 
torney who is a brother of the late Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, is president of the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy. Mr. Taft’s comments 
on “International Trade and the National In- 
terest” were first presented at Southern Meth- 
odist University as the second of the Jno. E. 
Owens Memorial Lectures, and will appear in 
book form later this spring. MILTON S$. EISEN- 
HOWER is president of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and special advisor to the President of 
the United States (his brother). “Partnership 
for Progress in the Americas” 
presented at Southern Methodist University as 
a lecture under sponsorship of the Dallas Coun- 
cil on World Affairs. 

International to regional: FRANK GOODWYN 
has been teaching Spanish at the University of 
Maryland for the past several years, but he has 
never gotten over his Texas beginnings. His 
flavorful autobiographical volume, Life on the 
King Ranch, recalled his boyhood and youth on 
the fabulous “spread” where his father was 
ranch boss. His earlier writings had included 
contributions to the Texas Folklore Society 
Publications and two books, The Devil in Texas 
and The Magic of Limping John, the latter 
named “best Texas book of 1944” by the Texas 
Institute of Letters. Mr. Goodwyn’s present 
essay will appear in his new book on Texas, 
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THE STORY OF TEXAS SCHOOLS 


By Dr. C. E. Evans, President Emeritus 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


Dr. Evans, “dean of Texas educators,” tells the story of the beginnings, 
development, and the administration of the public and private schools in 
Texas from 1519 to the present. Comprehensive in scope, The Story of 
Texas Schools is the first book of this nature to be published within the past 
quarter century. It provides excellent source material, presents biographies, 
gives valuable tabular data, and analyzes the chief educational problems of 
all periods. Other chapters treat aspects of educational development at dif- 
ferent levels, give separate treatment to the education of women, special 
education, and the education of Negroes. Also considered are problems of 
religion and public education, equalization, textbooks, teacher retirement, 
compulsory attendance, and certification of teachers. Order your copy today 
from your favorite bookstore at the special pre-publication offer — $5.00. 


(After March 22 — $6.00.) 
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“Lone-Star Land,” to be published later this 
year by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Our two sturdy and prolific point-of -view- 
ers are well known to SWR readers for their 
prior contributions to the magazine. RUSSELL 
KIRK, who pointed out for us a few issues ago 
some defects of the British welfare state, is 
author of The Conservative Mind, A Program 
for Conservatives, and—just off the press— 
Academic Freedom. A member of the Michigan 
State College faculty, Mr. Kirk has in recent 
months been traveling in Scotland, Spain, Italy, 
and Austria. While in the Tyrol he had oppor- 
tunity to visit with his fellow-contributor to 
SWR, ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. The lat- 
ter’s “America’s Myths of Europe” is in a sense 
a companion piece to an essay he published in 
Commonweal a year ago about Europeans’ 
mythical ideas about America—‘“The Mythol- 
ogy of Anti-Americanism.” 
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FicTION: A Californian, WILLARD MARSH has 
lived in various Mexican localities the past three 
years while working away at fictions both short 
and long; his most recent residence is in Mexico 
City. Contributor of several notable short 
stories to earlier issues of SWR, he was in these 
pages most recently with a satire called “Beach- 
head in Bohemia,” which was, like “Keep a 
Lamp in the Window,” metropolitan in milieu 
and tempo. “Beachhead in Bohemia” was re- 
printed in The Best American Short Stories 
1953. Also a poet, Mr. Marsh in 1950 received 
the Albert M. Bender grant-in-aid in literature 
for his verse. 

Though now a resident of Richmond, pauL 
BARTLETT lived in Mexico for some eight years, 
and his most successful stories convey the time- 
lessness of Mexican life, whether set in village 
or city. Mr. Bartlett has also made an exten- 
sive study of historic haciendas. 
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Angels on Main Street 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


SINCE 1945 the principle of artistic decentral- 
ization has been established in the United States 
as a cultural necessity—and sometimes an eco- 
nomic one. Community and nonprofessional 
drama groups have proliferated at a rate greater 
than in the 1920's after another world war. 

There have been significant increases in ma- 
jor symphony orchestras and, better, a formula 
by which a community, nonpaid orchestra can 
be established, supported after a fashion, and 
enjoyed beyond the deserts of the niggardly 
constituency. Most towns and all cities man- 
age a civic art gallery of some kind. 

The “do-it-yourself” philosophy is accepted. 
Now must come a propagation of the “make- 
it-good” theory. The difference between high 
quality and mediocrity is a simple matter, 
money. There is a limit to how much a com- 
munity is willing to donate as subsidy for the 
noncommercial arts. On the other hand, the 
community is entitled to all the funds lying 
loose. 

It is not receiving them, even the better part 
of them. There is a flight of theatrical capital 
from every inland city to Broadway. New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera and Philharmonic- 
Symphony ease their respective pains by pan- 
handling the continent through radio broad- 
casts. Once the Metropolitan, during the course 
of a Saturday afternoon Tristan und Isolde, had 
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the appalling bad taste to stop the introduction 
to Act III midway and then announce, “If you 
don’t send in your contributions, you may 
never hear this again.’”” Many good souls, to 
whom the broadcasts are a boon (Texaco pay- 
ing for them), broke their piggy banks to res- 
cue the desperate opera company of the world’s 
largest city. 

The New York City Center, with plant 
owned by the municipality and with ballet, 
opera, and dramatic enterprises financed by in- 
terested New Yorkers, is now overpowered by 
a deficit and planning inroads on the federal 
treasury. We regret to find that the news broad- 
casts sponsored by organized labor have been 
making a point of how nice it would be if 
Washington would take over this fine arts prob- 
lem. 
We think the political agitations of the last 
two decades have insisted that national money 
is also our money, local money. A $5,000,000 
Congressional appropriation for the New York 
City Center could very well be $5,000 from 
the Dallas area. We don’t know of a Dallas 
fine arts organization that doesn’t need $5,000 
and could not use it well. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact figure on 
how much money from a city like Dallas is in- 
vested annually in Broadway productions. A 


continued on page 180 
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DESEGREGATION NOW 
Now Is the Time 


BY LILLIAN SMITH 


Viking Press, New York Cloth, $2.00 
Dell Publishing Co., New York Paper, 25¢ 


Schools in Transition: Community 
Experiences in Desegregation 


EDITED BY ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR., AND 
MARGARET W. RYAN 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill $3.00 


IN 1949 Lillian Smith wrote in the last chap- 
ter of Killers of the Dream, a chapter she 
called ‘““We Are Tall Enough for Men,” 


... We cannot wisely agree on action until 
we agree on three bases of human conduct: 
what we want, what is right, and what sur- 
vival requires of us....The fourth element 
of agreement is timing. ... What we do today 
cannot be decided upon until we agree on these 
three things: our wants, our survival needs, 
our belief as to what is right. As for timing? 
There is no choice. It has to be now. 


Miss Smith was talking about the time for our 
American democracy to offer all its citizens 
the opportunity for four humanly essential 
things: freedom, dignity, acceptance, and 
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growth. Now, six years later, she takes up 
where she left off in the earlier book, in the 
light of the great events that have meanwhile 
taken place. Where Killers of the Dream was a 
warning that we must act promptly, Now Is 
the Time hails the beginning of that action 
in the Supreme Court decision declaring public 
school segregation unconstitutional, and dis- 
cusses ways in which we Americans can go 
forward maturely from the point at which 
we arrived on May 17, 1954. 

Of the Supreme Court decision and her re- 
actions to it, Miss Smith writes in the opening 
pages of Now Is the Time: 


Chief Justice Warren, who spoke for a 
unanimous court, did not clutter his pages 
with legal precedents. He based the decision 
on a truth more important than precedents: 
a child’s right to learn. He stated, for the first 
time in the history of a country’s highest court, 
that a child’s feelings are important to a na- 
tion; that shame and rejection can block a 
mind from learning, hence segregation is a 
barrier to human growth which no state in 
our democracy can maintain legally in its pub- 
lic school system. . . . 

To grow as human beings [children] must 
have esteem, they must have belief in their 
own worth and the worth of others. Now they 
would have a better chance to grow. Every 
child could begin to feel at home here, know- 
ing he is accepted in the American family. 
From this time on he will be safeguarded from 
those who do not care: from the bullies and the 
haters and the sick minds and the political 
opportunists who, in their greed, are willing 
to feed on our children’s future to make their 
own present big. 

White children were not mentioned in that 
remarkable document, but they too are deeply 
affected by it. For race segregation is a cruel 
frame that twists and misshanes the spirits of 
all children, no matter which side of it they 
are fastened to. Arrogance, complacency, blind- 
ness to human need: these hurt the heart and 


mind as severely as do shame and inferiority. 
continued on page 184 
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Win the 


publication of six 
new ANCHOR Books, 
Doubleday 


announces two 


major innovations: 


the first entirely 
original work 
commissioned by 
ANCHOR Books, 
and the first two 

in a series of 
Anchor anthologies 
inaugurating a 
collection of major, 
seldom anthologized, 
modern plays. 


See the entire Anchor Book 
line at your bookselier’s 


DOUBLEDAY 


FOUR STAGES OF 
RENAISSANCE STYLE 


Transformations in Art and Literature, 1400-1700 


By Wylie Sypher A new departure in modern criticism, 
bridging the fields of art history and literary criticism, that 
re-interprets the great works of the Renaissance with special 
reference to Mannerism and The Baroque. With 32 pages of 
illustrations. An Anchor Original. A45 $1.25 


THE MODERN THEATRE 


Edited by Eric Bentiey The first two volumes of a new 
series of important modern plays, many in new translation. 


Volume 1 Woyzeck by Georg Biichner, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana by Giovanni Verga, Woman of Paris by Henry 

The Threepenny Opera by Bertolt Brecht, Electra by Jean 
Giraudoux. An Anchor Original. A48a 95¢ 


Volume 1! Fantasio by Alfred de Musset, The Diary of a 
Scoundrel by Alexander Ostrovsky, La Ronde by A 
Schnitzler, Purgatory by W. B. Yeats, Mother Courage A 
Bertolt Brecht. An Anchor Original. A48b 


THE EXPLORERS OF 


NORTH AMERICA, 1492-1806 


By John Bartiet Brebner The definitive account of the men 
who opened the American continent — from Columbus to 
Lewis and Clark. Maps, 400 pages. A44 $1.25 


GROWTH AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE 


By Otto Jespersen A brief and brilliant summary of 
history, growth and character of the English language a3 is 
greatest modern student. A46 


THE HOUSE BY THE 


MEDLAR TREE 


By Giovanni Verga Translated by Eric Mosbacher. The 
major work by one of Europe’s greatest modern novelists. 

re is no doubt that this is one of the great novels.” 
—The New Yorker. A47 85¢ 


@ Unanimously acclaimed as “a literary event of the first 
order”... The Private Diaries of Stendhal, 
edited and translated by Robert Sage. $7.50 
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is for Alamo, Apache, Arizona, 
Amarillo, Aransas Pass, alcalde and 
amigo...in the Naylor alphabet. 
Truly the Book Publishers to the 
Southwest, The Naylor Company 
has earned an international reputa- 
tion as one of the most progressive 
and successful regional publishing 
houses in America. Now, in 1955, 
The Naylor Company enters its 
35th continuous year with a greater 
faith than ever before in the rich 
and booming, historic land it serves 
... With a greater devotion to its 
lore and literature ...and with a 
renewed determination to continue 
to be the first name in Southwest 
publishing! 


NEW FROM NAYLOR’S: House of the Rancher, By May Neatherlin. The best-selling new novel 
of a wife's side,of ranching. $3... Hoofbeats Along the Liano, By Edwin R. Bogusch. Life on the 
Texas frontier as the cattle ranches of today were being started. $3.50... Stories of the Texas 
Rangers, By B. Roberts Lackey. A new group of some of their most thrilling fights. $2.50... 
Fabulous San Antonio, By Albert Curtis. The BIG book about the Alamo city. A story for all 
America. $5. AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers to the Southwest 
918 N. ST. MARY'S ST. e@ P.O. BOX 1838 e SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


COMING THIS SPRING: The Longfellow Story Book, By A. E. Cornetti ... Night Fishing in Texas, 
By John W. Honea... Old Pro and Four Other Stories, By Jim McMullen... The First 100 Years 
in Cooke County, By A. Morton Smith ...Talk Like a Cowboy, By Elizabeth Feagles. WRITE 
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Lone-Star Land: Altitudes and Attitudes 


FRANK GOODWYN 


A COMBINATION of lucky accidents and 
extraordinary individuals is rapidly mak- 
ing Texas one of the world’s most formid- 
able concentrations of power. Located 
where the Gulf of Mexico meets the 
boundary between Anglo and Latin 
America and occupied by a little over 
eight million people, her 263,644 square 
miles of varied earth produce two and 
one-half million barrels of oil per day. 
These, together with abundant agricul- 
tural production and vast natural gas 
and sulphur resources, are creating fab- 
ulous fortunes. According to the disposi- 
tion of persons into whose hands they 
fall, the fortunes are working social 
changes, establishing foundations, and 
endowing institutes that attract fine 
brains from all over the world. Contend- 
ing with them are a conflict-ridden state 
government, an adamant rural conserva- 
tism, and a fast-growing urban culture. 
Of the eight million persons now liv- 
ing in Texas, about one and one-quarter 
million are of Mexican origin and almost 
one million are Negro. Because of the con- 
ditions under which they came, these two 
ethnic minorities have been categorized by 
the majority in such a way as to cause 
serious cleavages and tensions. New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and California have the 
same Anglo-Mexican cleavages. Louisiana 
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and the rest of the southern states have 
the same Anglo-Negro tensions. But Texas 
is peculiar in that it combines the Mexican 
border situation with the Deep South cul- 
ture coming in from the east and equally 
potent forces from the west and north. 
The socio-political complexion of Texas 
is also considerably colored by the re- 
ligious traditions of the populace, about 
one and one-third million being Roman 
Catholic, a little over three million being 
Protestant, and one-twentieth of a mil- 
lion being Jewish. 

Since the breaking of Spain’s dominion 
over Texas in 1821, people of diverse pro- 
clivities have poured into the area, but 
until World War II the majority of them 
either were agriculturally inclined or had 
homes in small towns dominated by agri- 
culture. All census records before 1950 
show a vast predominance of rural over 
urban population. In 1850 there were only 
7,665 city dwellers in the state, while 
204,927 lived in the country. In other 
words, 105 years ago Texas was 96.4 per 
cent rural. Through the last half of the 
nineteenth century, both rural and urban 
population increased by leaps and bounds, 
but still only a small fraction of the peo- 
ple lived in the cities. By 1900 Texas was 
82 per cent rural, with two and one-half 
million people in the country as contrasted 
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to only a little over half a million in the 
cities. In 1940 the urban population was 
almost three million and the rural a little 
over three and one-half million, but by 
1950 the rural had fallen back below the 
three million mark while the urban had 
come up almost to five million. The Census 
Bureau’s recent redefinition of “urban” to 
include suburban districts slightly exag- 
gerates this latter contrast. Yet the fact 
remains that at present, for the first time 
in history, the focus of Texas political 
power is within city limits. 

Texas’ rapid rate of population growth 
(20.2 per cent during the 1940-50 dec- 
ade), if not described in detail, would 
give the impression that at present the 
state is being flooded by newcomers. This 
is not the case. While Texas gained 
1,296,370 people between 1940 and 1950, 
only 27,000 are attributable to the excess 
of immigration over emigration. Of the 
254 counties in Texas, 145 lost people 
during this decade. Within each of these, 
the largest city often gained, but the most 
rapid population increase has been in 
cities of more than one hundred thousand. 

The growth of Texas cities, then, is 
due to people moving in, not from out- 
side the state, but from its own rapidly 
mechanizing farms. Much of the popu- 
lation increase can also be attributed to 
the excess of births over deaths. Thus the 
people of Texas are still predominantly 
native born, imbued from babyhood with 

- traditions that have come down to them, 
plus some readjustment, modification, and 
elaboration, from the days of the Texas 

Republic. Improved transportation has 

enabled them to enjoy city life and drive 
out every day or so during the proper 
seasons to work their farms with large 
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machines. Along with their accumulation 
in cities comes the same romantic nostalgia 
for “pioneer” life, expressed in Texas 
literature and supposedly historical writ- 
ing, which has accompanied rapid urbani- 
zation at cther times in other parts of the 
world. 

Improved transportation also causes an 
increased flow of money into the cities, 
and this in turn draws more people from 
the rural areas. Country folk who used to 
shop at local stores can now drive or fly 
once a week or so to the cities. Again, the 
city with the widest range of choice has 
an advantage. Meanwhile, the old home 
towns languish. Their stores and hotels 
close for want of business. Their workers 
go to the cities to hunt new jobs. Urban- 
ization thus accelerates itself. 

The lives of Texans are being vastly 
enriched by numerous new opportunities 
in the mushrooming cities, and life in the 
half-abandoned rural regions is being just 
as vastly improved with little real loss of 
original charm. Not only have the new 
city dwellers been given access to a range 
of experiences never before available; hu- 
man invention under the stimulus of free 
enterprise has brought hitherto unheard- 
of conveniences to those who remain on 
the farms. Tall poles stand in double file 
over the hills and plains, holding wires 
that convey electric power to rural re- 
frigerators, lights, and washing machines. 
There are still a few windmills, built tall 
enough to catch the wind and fill high cis- 
terns so that the weight of the water will 
cause pressure in the faucets. But most 
Texas farmers and ranchers now have 
electric pumps, which will work on either 
still or windy days, forcing water from 
wells into small pressure tanks on the 
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ground. Like the steam locomotive and 
the Colt revolver, the windmill is becom- 
ing obsolete. With it may go some ro- 
mantic associations, but its successors 
make men less dependent on the elements 
than they ever were before. If the old ro- 
mance is lost, a new and greater one is 
announced as the grim roar of trucks and 
autos forms a novel background for the 
musical courtship of sparrows and cardi- 
nals. In most spheres of activity old and 
pleasant customs, refreshed rather than 
replaced by the new gadgets, seem des- 
tined to persist indefinitely. Daily when 
their work is done and supper eaten, the 
remaining rural dwellers sit on their 
porches and talk about the weather, or 
politics, or fine-bred stock, or oil pros- 
pects, until the sun goes down, the air 
loses its heat, the sunset colors lose their 
brilliance, and the trees lose their distinct- 
ness to become black silhouettes against 
the sky. 

Life in the small towns also retains 
much of its old charm while profiting 
from the growth of Texas industry. 
Towns between one and twenty thousand 
population retain the physical form of 
their original plans, which follow two 
predominant patterns. The less frequent 
is the long main street with a public build- 
ing at each end. By far the more popular 
is the public square, with places of busi- 
ness facing it from all four points of the 
compass. If the town is a county seat, 
the courthouse will stand in the center of 
the square. The county jail may be a sep- 
arate building, or it may occupy the 
upper floor of the courthouse. Almost al- 
ways, the courthouse is the largest build- 
ing in town. Often it is the only two- 
story structure in the vicinity, so that it 
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towers above the others like a mother hen 
clucking above her baby chicks. 

Most Texas towns hold yearly fairs, 
often accompanied by rodeos for the dem- 
onstration of cowboy talent. There are 
long parades in which community lead- 
ers display their gracefulness in cowboy 
regalia. Young drum majorettes mingle 
the beauty of bare legs and cavorting 
bodies with the music of blaring brass 
bands, usually trained in local schools. 
Business concerns view the fair as a 
chance to advertise their wares. Contests 
are held among competing farmers and 
ranchers for the raising of the best vegeta- 
bles and livestock. 

The growth of Texas cities is in many 
ways similar to that of other modern 
metropolises. As the business section 
spreads into the older residential areas, 
the wealthier dwellers move out to suburbs 
and commute in automobiles, leaving 
their former homes to stand either empty 
or occupied by vagrants, with decaying 
architectural adornments robbed of all 
except a few fugitive memories. Thus a 
bracelet of slums develops around the 
business sector, endangering the lives of 
all with contagion from filth and insect 
pests. As the business sector continues to 
encroach upon it, this slum area is con- 
gested until life in it sometimes grows 
hardly bearable. Crime waves sweep 
across it, shocking the more fortunate 
suburban citizens, who have often sacri- 
ficed their suffrage by moving outside the 
city limits. The municipal government 
sweats blood. 

But the Texas cities differ from those 
of other lands in that they are extremely 
young and are expanding at a fantastic 
rate, so that their growing pains are pe- 
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culiarly acute. As great cities, all of them 
are less than a generation old. None had 
more than sixty thousand people in 1900. 
In 1950 three of them had gone above 
four hundred thousand. They were San 
Antonio (with 406,811 in South Central 
Texas), Houston (with 594,321 on the 
Gulf Coast), and Dallas (with 432,927 
on the high prairies of North Central 
Texas). Each of these cities is now more 
than eight times as big as it was in 1900. 
This growth is largely owing to oil, of 
course, and to the gains that any indus- 
try can make from being near its source 
of fuel and raw materials. But there are 
also other factors. 

For instance, it is simpler to build a 
home in a Texas city than in a northern 
or eastern city. Homes in such older com- 
munities as those of New England, espe- 
cially if heated by steam, are most eco- 
nomically built on two floors. Land is 
scarce. Lots are small. Winters are cold. 
There has to be a basement for the fur- 
nace. Most Texas dwellings, on the other 
hand, are built entirely on top of the 
earth, and they seldom have more than 
one floor. There are no stairways to climb. 
Frame foundations rest on blocks a foot 
or two above the ground. City edicts 
sometimes forbid two-story houses in 
choice residential sections. These factors 
vary, of course, with the widely varying 
character of the land in different parts of 
the state. 


ABOUT sixty million years ago a disturb- 
ance inside the earth caused an upward 
thrust of West Texas lands, cracking the 
ground in an irregular new-moon curve 
that meanders northeastward through the 
areas of present-day Del Rio, San Antonio, 


Austin, Waco, and Dallas. Through this 
crack, known to geologists as the Balcones 
fault line, oozed molten stone that soon 
hardened into hills of rock. The lowlands 
east of the fault line were enriched from 
era to era with more and more silt eroded 
from the highlands and carried by winds 
and rivers toward the Gulf. Thus, the 
coastal plain became a haven for the 
nourishment of life while the highlands 
in the west took on the bare, gaunt aspect 
which they still have. Only tough, tiny 
shrubs with shriveled limbs and forbid- 
ding thorns can grow wild on those worn 
stone wrinkles, whereas the flat land to 
the south and east teems with easily acces- 
sible agricultural wealth. Also, being near 
the Gulf, the eastern plains enjoy heavy 
rains, whereas the clouds are dissipated 
by the time they reach the western hills. 

But the water left by rains just above 
the line is caught in the porous limestone 
and exuded through natural springs all 
along the crack. For this reason, and be- 
cause the waterfalls descending the fault 
can supply power for industry, Texas’ 
great inland cities are all located along 
the Balcones. 

The distribution of peoples, especially 
since methods of communication have 
enabled men to choose their habitat with 
foresight and discrimination, is necessar- 
ily affected by these geographical fea- 
tures. Only about one-fourth of the state’s 
eight million inhabitants live in the high, 
eroded area above the fault line. The 
other three-fourths have accumulated in 
the less extensive silt-filled basin to the 
south and east. 

Moreover, the lay of the land has a se- 
lective and molding influence on the men- 
tality of its occupants. The highlands ap- 
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peal to persons who, for religious, phi- 
losophical, hygienic, and aesthetic reasons, 
would rather have comparative solitude, 
even with poverty, than be rich and en- 
meshed in the demands of a populous 
community. Their life in this more iso- 
lated region further accentuates and en- 
courages the propensities which first made 
them find it attractive. Thus, like the 
growth of cities, the accentuation of re- 
gional traits is a self-perpetuating, self- 
accelerating process. 


LEGALLY, Texas can divide itself into five 
separate states any time it wishes. There 
is much to be said for such a division. The 
altitude in Texas ranges from sea level on 
the Gulf Coast to six thousand feet above 
sea level west of the Balcones fault line, 
with the Guadalupe Peak in the northern 
edge of the state’s western tip rising 8,751 
feet. The mean annual temperature ranges 
from fifty-five degrees in the north to 
seventy-two degrees in the south. The 
yearly rainfall ranges from nine inches in 
the western tip to fifty inches along the 
Gulf Coast. 

The Mexican border is a unit in itself, 
with assets and problems all its own. East 
Texas and the Gulf Coast have more in 
common with Louisiana than with the 
rest of the state. West Texas has more in 
common with New Mexico than with 
southern or eastern or northern Texas. 
North Texas has more in common with 
Oklahoma than with the Mexican border. 
Each of these sections would be far better 
off with its own state government serving 
its own peculiar needs and desires. Be- 
sides, by dividing itself into such sections, 
Texas would multiply its power five times 
in the national Senate. It would have ten 
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senators where it now has only two. Every 
Texan would therefore have five times as 
much power in the upper house as he now 
has. 

There are also some strong arguments 
against any division of this kind. Five 
state governments would cost five times 
as much in taxes as the present single gov- 
ernment. It is possible, of course, that 
the new governments would give the av- 
erage Texan more than five times the bene- 
fit he is getting now. Being smaller, they 
might function more economically. Under 
the present setup, in a state so large, a can- 
didate for state office cannot come to 
know his constituents very intimately. He 
has to spend too much of his time on the 
road, Air travel may help offset this dif- 
ficulty in the future, but the expense of 
a Texas political campaign would still be 
prohibitive to many excellent would-be 
candidates. The distances are so great that 
frequently a man’s chances are deter- 
mined not by his appeal to the people but 
by the amount of travel money he can 
muster. 

The most potent objection to the divi- 
sion of Texas is a sentimental one. Many 
Texans have personified their state, glam- 
orized it as a kind of living god. Others 
feel for it as a child feels for a lovable pet. 
It may be burdensome, but they would 
rather die than see it butchered. Of course, 
this sentimental symbol could remain 
even after political partition took place. 
Texans could render it homage just as 
Canadians and Australians render homage 
to the phantom British Empire. But the 
people of Texas would not readily trade 
their lusty giant for such a poor ghost. 

There is more to this objection than 
sheer regional loyalty. If the state were 
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divided, its citizens could no longer in- 
flate their individual egos by identifying 
themselves with it. The dry farmer of the 
western hills above the Balcones fault line, 
his crops withering for want of water, 
could no longer picture himself as living 
in the nation’s number one cotton state. 
The drought-stricken rancher, his cattle 
carrying hardly enough meat between 
their skin and bones to pay for their kill- 
ing, could no longer impress himself and 
the world with the fact that his state pro- 
duces more beef than any of the other 
forty-seven. The urban factory worker, 
paying dearly in sweat for every dollar 
of his daily wage, could no longer pro- 
claim himself a part of the nation’s larg- 
est, richest state. It is a hoary human habit 
for the poor to drown their pain in shouts 
of glee over the glory of their Caesars. 

In Texas this habit has a particularly 
strong hold, not only because the state 
was once an independent nation, demand- 
ing and receiving patriotic homage, but 
also because Texas has long been the tar- 
get of criticism from outlanders, against 
which this cult of bigness is the most 
readily apparent defense. Early criticisms 
hinged on such heated controversies as 
the slavery question and stemmed from 
such northern grievances as fever caught 
from Texas cattle and the region’s con- 
venience as a retreat for the destitute and 
sinful. Recently Texas has been victim- 
ized by journalists who have little to sell 
except a vaunted knowledge of “the in- 
side story.” They suggest to the reader 
that all authorities and scholars are fools, 
that all established agencies of informa- 
tion are full of liars, and that the only 
way for the public to get the truth about 
a community is for some true-blue re- 


porter with a sleuthing eye to sneak in 
through some back door, uncover some 
deep, dark secret, and scamper away to 
the press with it. This suggestion appears, 
for instance, in titles like Inside .U.S.A. 
and the other “insides” of John Gunther. 
More recently it came out in the “con- 
fidentials” of Mortimer and Lait, among 
which U.S.A. Confidential caused Texans 
considerable distress by peddling gossipy 
tales. Trained to single out the spectacular 
yet compelled by popular demand to ap- 
pear profound, such writers pick up a few 
freaks and give them undue dignity by 
labeling them as typical. The result is a 
distortion of the picture and an insult 
both to the subject and to the intelligence 
of the reading public. In such fictionized 
flights as Edna Ferber’s Giant, the dis- 
tortions are carried to an absurd degree. 

More significant than these are the 
magazines which picture Texas as a land of 
greasy, bilious millionaires who live like a 
bunch of New World maharajas, oppress- 
ing and controlling their fellow Texans 
through deception and mechanized elec- 
tions. One expression of this conception 
is a pair of articles by Theodore H. White 
in the Reporter (May-June, 1954) en- 
titled “Texas, Land of Wealth and Fear.” 
White camouflages the facts by using 
words that subtly allude to generally stig- 
matized concepts. For instance, he does 
not say that the Texas government is a 
political machine; in fact, he admits that 
Texans have “no machine in the recogniz- 
able Eastern form of patronage, spoils, 
and bloc-delivered votes.” But then he 
goes on to say that Texas politics rests 
“on a series of autonomous self-winding 
groups in each community, consisting of 
the local aristocracy of enterprise and 
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commercial achievement.” Note the word 
“self-winding,” which attaches to the 
picture the idea of the machine, though 
the author cannot be pinned down as say- 
ing that the machines are there. In the 
same manner, he speaks of the Dallas bil- 
lionaire H. L. Hunt as “engineering” pub- 
lic opinion. 

The “Big Rich” of Texas, says White, 
are too busy with national politics to run 
the state. This local job is hence left to 
the “Little Rich,” who “see in every 
school-board contest, in every independ- 
ent candidate who repudiates their lead- 
ership, the hand of Moscow or of the CIO 
bent on destroying Texas institutions.” 
The inaccuracy here comes from lines of 
distinction drawn too sharply and an arbi- 
trary grouping of entirely different in- 
dividuals. Actually, both the “Big Rich” 
and the “Little Rich” help run Texas, to 
the extent that they are interested cit- 
izens. Some of them see Moscow as a 


booger behind every bush; some of them 
do not. It is true that there have been 
efforts to censor the holdings of Texas 
public libraries. There is a notorious group 
of self-appointed female sentinels known 
as the Minute Women. But these move- 


ments have mostly dwindled on exposure, 
and those who oppose them can often be 
numbered among the “Big Rich” or 
“Little Rich.” Certainly Texas wealth has 
no monopoly on the fear of communism. - 
This fear is widespread among the poor 
as well, and it is often justified. Nor do 
the “Big Rich” or the “Little Rich” hold 
anything like absolute power in their own 
communities. Time and time again they 
have had to back down, to compromise, 
to pay taxes in highly articulate pain. 
Although there are no sales taxes or 
state income taxes in Texas and the oil 
business pays the bulk of governmental 
expenses, the average Texan is by no means 
well off financially. The median income 
in 1949 for Texas families was only 
$2,680 and for unrelated individuals 
only $871. Only a little over 3 per cent of 
Texas families make $10,000 and above 
per year, while 36.51 per cent of the 
families and 76.45 per cent of the unre- 
lated individuals get less than $2,000 per 
year. Painful extremes of wealth and 
poverty are therefore added to the ex- 
tremes of altitude and climate which 


characterize Texas. 


The Good Mother 


PAUL BARTLETT 


IT HAD just finished raining and the air 
smelled fresh. On the ground in front of 
Rosario, almost at her feet, lay a wad of 
shadow, like a crumpled handkerchief. 
Its dark shape moved and she glanced 
overhead into the giant wet branches of 
a eucalyptus, wondering how the shadow 
happened to have formed. Strips of light 
confused her. Turning away, she gazed 
across country, at a sweep of land, un- 
farmed, uninteresting, plumed at long 
intervals by other eucalyptus. 

A young man came and bought a pack 
of cigarettes and tore open the cellophane 
wrapper and lit a cigarette and walked 
away at a jerky gait. He was Rosario’s first 
customer since midafternoon. Rosario 
leaned on the counter of her puesto and 
drops of rain fell on her naked arms and 
hands. Though it was warm she shivered, 
dreading the night. The puesto floor was 
just long enough and wide enough for her- 
self and Pablo and water had seeped in 
during the shower. So the floor would be 
damp and the wall boards would be cold. 

Rosario was sixteen and had been mar- 
ried a year. She was from Chapala, and, 
as she leaned on the counter, she remem- 
bered her home: she heard the rain tearing 
its corn shucks of sound on top of the tiles 
of her roof: she heard the patapat of hands 


making tortillas: she smelled the corn 
smell, as if the tortillas of home were cook- 
ing on a bracero beside her. She was hun- 
gry—hungrier though for the brawny 
haul of her mother’s shoulders, the stubby 
fingers, the slow voice and moon face. 
Rosario stood five foot, weighed forty- 
five kilos, had the body of a villager, car- 
rier of bundles of wood from the hills; 
slender arms and legs that meant never 
enough to eat; soft brown eyes that meant 
friendly thoughts; slow, steady move- 
ments correlated to Indian ancestry, three 
thousand years of backward glance. Star- 
ing through the rushing stream of cars 
and trucks as they passed her puesto, she 
saw the laurel tree outside her father’s 
house: the cars did not even blur this tree 
image: a few months ago, when she first 
came to Guadalajara, cars had astonished 
her; now she knew that oxen, with their 
creaking yokes and sweaty leather and 
slowly swinging hooves, were more to 
her liking. When Pablo came back, she 
would close the puesto, drop the long, 
crooked shutter, and lie down beside him, 
light from the street lamp across their 
faces. She knew each crack in the walls of 
their box. Usually sleep came quickly. 
Traffic diminished and the footpad of 
memory got waylaid by fatigue: a dream 
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or two and then dawn and hot coffee and 
food and the day was well begun. 

Rosario was nice to look at: her features 
were balanced: she wore her hair in braids, 
brownish, a ribbon at the ends; lift a braid 
and you had a handful; let it thump Ro- 
sario’s shoulder and it thumped hard. She 
went barefooted. She had two white 
blouses and a blue wool skirt. She had a 
plastic hairbrush that Pablo had given her; 
she kept it on a shelf near her and when she 
lay on the floor at night a crack of lamp- 
light ignited a portion of it. 

Taking a stool she sat beside the puesto. 
Pablo had painted its outside green. It 
looked rather nice under the giant euca- 
lyptus. Rosario had tacked tin signs on 
it: a soft drink man had given them to 
her; one was red and white, one was 
orange and black, one was blue and white. 
She could not read them. “They'll bring 
you customers,” the soft drink man had 
said. Then they were like the fetishes in 
her church; closing her eyes, hugging her- 
self, she prayed for luck. Today had been 
lonely. Only a few people coming by now 
and then and none of them stopping to 
chat. She liked to lean on her counter and 
chat—about the Indians at Tala, the fair 
at San Andres, the big policeman at the 
fuente, the accident last week at the first 
glorieta. Pablo talked better than she. He 
was a born gentleman, so pleasant, tak- 
ing his cigarette out for his important 
words, tipping his hat for the right people. 

Her rebozo about her shoulders, Ro- 
sario nibbled an old zapote: she was sure 
Pablo would not miss it and no one would 
buy it after the third day. How sweet it 
was. Overhead a wreath of birds broke 
loose. Warm, she was happier, and she 
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hummed and leaned against the puesto. 
“Dios me quiere,” she whispered. After 
the fruit she ate a dried roll. Then she set 
out the clay bracero and fanned the char- 
coal fire to a bright glitter of coals and 
began getting supper. Another crack had 
appeared in the side of the stove and bend- 
ing over she saw smoking dust sifting 
through. 

Pablo might be late: he had gone to 
the market and would wait till past clos- 
ing time to be able to buy everything at 
rock bottom prices. Brakes hissed on a 
truck that was passing but Rosario did 
not glance away from her work. 

The puesto and its large tree stood 
beside a vacant lot, grassy, weedy, big. 
Near by was the elaborate, tiled, four- 
story archway that marked the official 
entrance to the city. It was a white double 
arc topped by a pink roof. Fine residences 
were on every hand: the criadas and mozos 
and jardineros were Rosario’s buyers, 
coming and going at odd hours. 

Her solitary supper of tortillas and 
beans over, she looked for something dry 
to bed her puesto and gathered bunches 
of eucalyptus leaves, searching for the 
drier ones; then she cleaned her clay plate, 
covered the charcoal fire with ashes, and 
lay down under her serape and sagged 
into the uncomfortable leaves and fell 
asleep, light flickering on the plastic brush. 

Pablo woke her by rolling harshly 
against her. Then morning was slow in 
coming—a cool mist clenched in its ear- 
liest light. With the narrow door open she 
looked at the mist and wound her rebozo 
over her shoulders; in the shadowy inte- 
rior Pablo was lost in the serape; she bent 
down and found his face and kissed him. 


“Good morning,” she said. 

Smiling agreeably, he shook his tousled 
head and replied. He was small but thick, 
clay thick, thick at the waist and wrists, 
as though hacked out of a plant, lianas 
perhaps, ropes—he was the mating of the 
tropics, easiness with indifference. He had 
the grin of the perpetually generous kid: 
nice bushy brows, frowzy hair, brown 
eyes, gold in one front tooth. Sitting up 
with his back against the puesto wall he 
laughed. 

“I came back late. It was fun at the 
market. All of the stuff that I bought is 
behind the puesto. I covered it good. And 
I got some nice buys and we'll sell them 
today. Friday’s our best day, you know. 
Ay, Rosario, viejita, I’m hungry.” 

“I’m hungry, too,” Rosario said. 

Mist cascaded from the eucalyptus 
branches and Pablo shook himself hap- 
pily in it. It was great to move, smell, see, 
taste, talk, grunt. Bending over the 
bracero he looked at the sticks of flaming 
ocote under chunks of charcoal. 

“Let’s each have two cups of coffee,” 
he said. 

A cup of coffee in his hands, cupped 
close to his stained blue shirt open at the 
throat, he whirled slowly on his heels and 
brushed Rosario and put his lips to hers, 
as she stood waiting for a tortilla to brown. 

“I was worried about you,” she said. 

“You were asleep,” he said, and the 
contagion of his good laughter broke her 
lonely mood. Her face gay, she handed 
him the hot tortilla. Birds flickered into 
the arms of the eucalyptus, chirping nois- 
ily, disliking the mist. 

Suddenly, sunlight got the better of 
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everything and the birds divided into 
groups and flew away. 

“Pues—we'll have some bananas,” 
Pablo said. “I’ve got your favorite kind.” 
He fished them from a basket behind the 
puesto, whistling as he selected them. 

Hers was creamy to her mouth... She 
liked Pablo, the way he ate, stood, and 
smiled. Was there a nicer fellow? In a 
few weeks he'd be eighteen. 


IT WAS CHILLY NOW, with wind beating 
at the crowns of December grass: sky was 
tattered and landscape was pocked with 
sun: the picture of the great Jalisco up- 
lands, yellow, rimmed by low mountains, 
was held together by many eucalyptus 
and small trees, mimosa and mesquite and 
catclaw. Low adobe fences, from ancient 
hacienda properties and extinct ranches, 
wandered among the trees. There were no 
near-by homes. The fences and trees were 
the owners of the land. Bleached jute- 
colored adobes and pale grass mixed well. 
At one point, in a shallow arroyo, a 
crooked mesquite and a crumbling wall 
clung together pathetically and holding 
to the lowest branch of the tree, gripping 
furiously, was Rosario. Her face was lifted 
to the sky. She prayed: 

“Maria, madre mia, favor de darme el 
poder, favor de darme la fuerza...” 

She repeated the words many times and 
the woman with her spoke kindly and the 
baby was born late in the afternoon, as 
the wind lost its whipping edge. Amalia 
wrapped the baby, Josefina, in some clean 
rags and carried her as they returned 
slowly to the puesto, a half hour’s walk. 
She helped Rosario settle down: she was 
beefy, fifty, asthmatic: she had given 


birth to five children in godforsaken vil- 
lages. Her lantern face was grave; her 
black eyes seemed to have known cruci- 
fixions. The street lamp lit her rounded, 
wounded features as she knelt over Ro- 
sario and Josefina and repeated baby 
sounds and then said good night. 

Already Rosario had forgotten the birth 
pains; she loved her child and cradled 
her expertly, thinking of children she had 
soothed and loved in Chapala, her brother, 
Tonio, her niece, Concepcion. This warm 
baby was dearer than those and she shut 
her eyes and smiled, hoping Pablo would 
find them soon and be happily surprised. 
She dreamed of children walking beside 
the lake; their laughter swept around her. 

In the morning Pablo had not returned. 

As soon as she felt strong enough, Ro- 
sario got her own breakfast. In the after- 
noon she arranged her puesto counter and 
sold a few things and then she saw Pablo 
get off the bus, his two baskets full of 
produce. He staggered and smiled and she 
smiled at him and as he began to place 
things on the counter—papaya and limes 
and tomatoes—she leaned toward him and 
smiled and said: 

“Our baby has come.” 

His face brightened and he shoved his 
hand through his hair and hurried behind 
to have a look; he lifted Josefina a moment 
and held her close and then put her back 
on the serape. 

“She’s little, isn’t she?” Rosario asked. 

“When did she come?” 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“Was Amalia here with you?” 

“Yes, she was with me.” 

Pablo—smiling—went back to his bas- 
kets and unpacking. 
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“T’ll have to be sharper than ever now,” 
he said. “We'll have to put aside a little 
money for her.” 

“Yes, we will,” Rosario said. 

She knew they would try. Next day 
they had four centavos in a mayonnaise 
jar, and next day they put in two. Pablo 
was more attentive and he often sat with 
his little girl in his arms, in the shade of 
the tall eucalyptus. Smoke would trail 
sleepily from his mouth and he would 
croon and smile at Josefina and stare at 
the hills. Pablo was from Tala, a hillier 
place. He, too, dreamed of his home, but 
his mother was dead and his father had 
gone to live in Tampico; that had hap- 
pened years ago and he did not know how 
to reach the man. He had come to Guad- 
alajara alone; for a job; he called it home 
now. He had married Rosario in Chapala, 
while working temporarily in the Villa 
there. When a mood crowded behind his 
eyelids he was playing dominoes in the 
Villa patio and drinking beer or pulque; 
the guitarist from Ajijic was there and 
“Soy de Pencamo” thudded over and over 
as someone sang. 

By going early to market and by going 
many times, Pablo wangled a serape for 
eight pesos. To buy it took all their sav- 
ings. But it was colder than it had been 
in years—the people said. Even with two 
serapes the three were not warm. Earth 
seemed frosted to the marrow and scalpels 
of wind sliced through cracks; wall and 
roof shook when the wind howled; the 
old eucalyptus creaked. When the weather 
was dry a scrabble of dust got on every- 
thing; more and more traffic poured along 
the artery leading into the city and the 
wheels spun more dust. 


Rosario dreamed of taking Josefina to 
Chapala. Yet she knew that if she went no 
one would be on hand to tend the puesto 
and bargain with the customers: she dared 
not miss a day. Her heart ached to show 
the baby to her mother and father. She 
was such a darling, and surely her mother 
would know a way to help Josefina get 
rid of her cough. Such a funny, popping, 
bird-cough. Especially at night. 

“Tomorrow I’m going to burn a candle 
for Josefina,” she said to Pablo. 

“Yes, do that—for her. Buy a twenty 
centavo candle.” 

Food was better at this season and there 
was more of it but there was little money 
for charcoal and sometimes, leaving Jose- 
fina asleep on the serape outside the puesto, 
Rosario gathered twigs and branches un- 
der trees near their eucalyptus. 

One evening Pablo came back early—it 
had been a suany day and some of the 
sun’s warmth lingered—so Rosario put on 
her rebozo and walked to the San Angelo 
church, loving the chance to stroll, loving 
the smell of oncoming night, seeing swal- 
lows above houses. People were lingering 
in front of their homes and a few of the 
criadas greeted her. 

Three women were kneeling in the lit- 
tle stone church. Rosario knelt near the 
altar. She had come quite often before the 
baby arrived. Her hands pulled her re- 
bozo tighter about her head and her eyes 
blacked out the room and she prayed for 
Josefina, promising a candle soon. Then 
she went on praying for Pablo and her- 
self, seeing the room. The whole of her 
being was tuned to the quietude and re- 
ceived solace from the familiar contorted 
images buried in the gilded reredos and 
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the glowing vigil cups and candles whose 
shadows wavered over animal and angel 
faces. 

Back at the puesto she found Pablo and 
Josefina asleep on the floor. Quietly, she 
lowered the wooden shutter and covered 
the bracero and then stood and watched 
stars appear. Tears came—she wanted 
Chapala, her mother’s voice, sounds of 
tortilla making, her father’s voice, the 
smell of the lake. She prayed for bus fare: 
if only they could be lucky. 

During the next few weeks there were 
come and go showers and the rain chilled 
the puesto and Josefina’s cough grew 
worse. Rosario and Pablo talked of taking 
her to salubridad but they did not know 
when they should go or whom they should 
see at the clinic and they were afraid it 
would cost a great deal though some peo- 
ple said treatments were free. Pablo went 
off to ask friends at the market. 

Josefina did not take her milk and she 
breathed hard and fast and her body felt 
hot. Rosario tried to carry her and keep 
her out of the damp: Rosario’s arms ached: 
where was Pablo? 

When he returned with his baskets, he 
said: 

“We'll go in the morning. I know 
where.” 

“How much will it cost?” 

“It is free to us.” 

“Dios—why is it free to us?” 

“Because we are poor.” 

Closing the puesto early, they took the 
city bus. 

Rosario felt excited and worried: she 
had not been into the city but four or 
five times. Pablo seemed to know the way 
and took her along Morelos Street, past 
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the gigantic onyx front of the cine, past 
shops and offices and people, to a stair- 
way: over the stair was a yellow and 
black sign. 

Upstairs, a woman in white asked them 
to wait and she asked their names and the 
baby’s name. The doctor opened the door 
soon and Rosario felt her heart would 
stop; the smells in the office hurt her eyes 
and nose; she stumbled. The doctor was 
strangely expert. He unwrapped Josefina 
without waking her. He took her tem- 
perature and gave her an injection and 
handed Rosario pills. 

“You are to give her six of these pills 
every day,” he said. “Cada dia, seis pas- 
tillas.” He spoke forcefully. “Your baby 
is very sick. Come back in two days. Keep 
your baby warm. Give her as much milk 
as she’ll take. Entiendes?” He was Spanish, 
very thin, kindly, fast talking. Rosario 
remembered his blue eyes and gold- 
rimmed glasses as she rode home alone on 
the bus. 

Feeling that Josefina might die she 
could scarcely wait on her customers. 
When flies sat on her baby’s face she 
shooed them off. She covered her many 
times. She gave her two pills and then be- 
cause Josefine whimpered and cried she 
skipped the third and fourth. Pablo was 
angry when Rosario admitted her laxity 
and he gave Josefina an additional pill 
before they went to sleep. But Josefina’s 
body stayed hot and she breathed badly 
and before the second day, before it was 
time for the medical appointment, she 
died. 

While Pablo went for a white box, 
Rosario sat and held her in the cold sun 

under the eucalyptus. How odorous the 
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leaves were, how shadows cluttered dis- . 
tance, how lonely the stream of cars. She 
counted the days of Josefina’s life. She 
would never bathe with her in Chapala or 
climb the thorny hills or pick papaya or 
pat tortillas. She remembered the birth 
pangs, the tree that had crucified her and 
heard Amalia say: “That low branch is 
strong enough and smooth enough for 
you.” She wondered why Josefina’s life 
had been so brief. Her prayers reached to 
Mary and Jesus and tears streamed down 
her face onto the rebozo covering her 
baby and she asked herself, had she been 
a good mother? 

That afternoon Pablo carried Josefina 
in the cardboard box and the sun sparkled 
on his white trousers and shirt and on the 
box and on the priest in his brown robe; 
the priest met them at the cemetery, get- 
ting out of his car at the gateway. The 
priest prayed over Josefina and Rosario 
and Pablo felt their hearts were scraped 
and empty: tumplines of grief pulled at 
thought. The priest was young and oddly 
like the Spanish doctor, with a Y shaped 
frown above his glasses. His accents were 
Mexican, however; his name was Figueroa. 

It took such a short time to bury the 
child and the priest went away and they 
remained beside her grave and Pablo 
placed the cross and the sod. Rosario had 
never seen him cry before. She could cry 
no longer. Sticks and dry leaves hurt her 
knees. A cactus stood near by, alongside 
a crippled marble angel, a solemn gray 
cactus riddled with holes. Her hand on 
Pablo’s shoulder, she gazed at the riddled 
cactus and beyond the multitude of graves 
and markers and monuments—the voice- 
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less city—and saw the hills touched with 
cloud patterns; she wished Josefina could 
have been buried near the lovely white 
church at Chapala. Padre Gallo was their 
friend. 

She asked Pablo to leave—and together 
they walked across the grassy countryside 


Mezz and His Green 
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in a roundabout circuit to the puesto by 
the archway. She knew that soon she 
would find a way to return to Chapala and 
share her grief and love with her parents: 
she felt the roll of the Chapala bus and 
saw the tawny hills that were the land- 
marks of the lake. 


Ukulele 


Plank plank 
the winter ocean is deep 
as my old longing 


Boy 
boy hit it low 


The sun is done do his blackout 
plank 

because my bone is cold 
done do his blackout 


plank 


because my bone is plumb icy 
boy boy 


This old tom cat 
gutted for a green uke 
boy hear him yawling 


"Cause the sun is done done 
and my bone is cold 


Plank plank 
Boy hit it low boy hit it low 
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A YOUNGER GENERATION, in looking at 
our world position, will hardly realize how 
totally, and yet how gradually, the United 
States has changed into a world power. In 
July, 1914, the Austro-Hungarian heir 
to the throne was murdered at Sarajevo, 
and the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
started the mobilization timetables which 
precipitated World War I. In that period 
of about a week before war, none of the 
European governments communicated on 
the subject with the United States gov- 
ernment at Washington. This absence of 
any consideration of the United States is 
inconceivable today in any crisis, major 
or minor. 

We are even a great power militarily, 
something that never would have been 
predicted at any time in the past. In the 
past we have shown we could develop top 
military skills if we had time. The Civil 
War was the largest in the nineteenth 
century after Napoleon and eventually 
drew the observation and even laudatory 
comments of military observers from all 
Europe. We were pretty bad at Bull Run 
and a generation later in Cuba, but in 
1918 we tipped decisively the scales of 
war in Europe. We then tried to with- 
draw, but since 1940 we have gone to a 
permanent military basis. Today we have 
the greatest fleet, close to the most power- 
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ful air force, and ground forces tough and 
trained. 

On the economic side our industrial 
production in every line is the marvel of 
everyone in the world except some of our 
high tariff spokesmen. This extraordinary 
productivity is not just a matter of a few 
mass production industries. In-line pro- 
duction methods are applied to every busi- 
ness, even such an unlikely one as heavy- 
duty cabin cruisers, as I saw in a small 
plant once up in Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Our productivity also involves hard 
work and effective use of production 
workers. This depends in turn upon ade- 
quate management personnel and staff 
operations. Productivity is not just ma- 
chinery, or even automation. It is people 
in all their varied competence. 

This is not recited as a boast at all, but 
as facts the effects of which we Americans 
cannot escape. Perhaps the Soviets have 
a greater air force. Perhaps their sub- 
marines could destroy our fleet. Perhaps 
their massed manpower, used without re- 
gard to human life, could overwhelm our 
GI’s. Perhaps they could deliver a knock- 
out atomic punch. I do not believe this 
myself, or at least only the last, with em- 
phasis on the “perhaps.” That makes no 
difference to my point. 
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The United States is today a “great 
power,” allied with other powers for the 
protection of our ideals and interests and 
in the end our homes, from both the at- 
tack and the atmospheric corrosion of the 
elements we identify as communism. In 
that situation the United States must act 
as a responsible government among other 
allied governments who are our partners. 
We could not go it alone if we wanted to 
do so, and no one seriously believes that 
we should, except a dodo fringe. Certainly 
my brother never used those words and 
took no such position. His only question 
was whether we could protect ourselves at 
home and carry out our foreign objectives 
if every step we took required the unani- 
mous great power vote of the United 
Nations Security Council. We may resent 
it, but we have to be a responsible nation. 

Is this assumption of responsibility sel- 
fish or unselfish? Clearly it is both. We are 
an altruistic nation and want to help oth- 
ers who show signs of helping themselves. 
But our policy in Turkey and Greece and 
Korea had at its core the security of the 
United States. The same was surely true 
of the Marshall Plan, which saved many 
of the major European nations from 
communism. 

Thus it is both our detestation of war 
and our own defense needs that make us 
concerned to have peace in every corner 
of the globe. Even a small war today 
threatens the peace of the world every- 
where. Equally we detest communism 
whether it starts a frontal attack in Korea, 
or infiltrates and subverts in Indo-China, 
or secks by economic warfare in trade 
agreements to accomplish the same sub- 
version and hegemony in Afghanistan. To 


prevent this is to our self-interest, but 
such a course is also something we believe 
in deeply as good for the world. 

Our objective for ourselves is strength, 
not just in weapons and munitions of war 
but in skilled manpower, in a sound in- 
dustrial base, and in the spiritual resources 
of our people. The skilled manpower must 
include as the very essential of success top 
leadership and effective organization of 
our diplomatic forces to prevent war and 
secure our objectives to the peace and 
benefit of everybody. 

We have the same objectives for others, 
including a maximum degree of self-real- 
ization for them at the fastest rate at 
which that process can work. Most of this, 
if not all of it, they have to achieve for 
themselves. Influencing their achievement 
is never easy, and may well be impossible. 
But we can avoid policies that impede 
their progress, and we can perhaps im- 
prove the possibility of their success by 
what we do. One of the most important of 
these influential policies is trade policy, 
along with the economic decisions that 
affect trade. These decisions must be made 
in the light of our responsibility as leader 
and partner. Certainly they involve com- 
plicated and sometimes conflicting con- 
siderations. We must seek in each puzzle 
an answer that takes all elements into ac- 
count and promises the most for our over- 


all national interest. 


FOREIGN TRADE is good, and it is good to 
have it expand. Some of the protectionists 
deny the benefits of any expansion of 
foreign trade on the ground that we 
may become too dependent upon foreign 
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sources for raw materials we need in war- 
time. They want us self-sufficient. 

We are already the most nearly self- 
sufficient of the great industrial nations. 
But despite this we have for the last two 
decades or more been importing every year 
a larger proportion of our essential needs, 
and we shall and should continue to do so. 
Some items like coal and sulphur we have 
in relatively inexhaustible supply. Some 
like copper and lead on any economic basis 
have to be supplemented largely from out- 
side. Some like manganese have to come 
mostly from outside, and some like tin 
and crude rubber and industrial diamonds 
we do not have. This is why we stockpile 
them for defense purposes. Trade in this 
general area of essential raw materials is 
our lifeblood. 

Trade in general is good and raises our 
standard of living. Imports supply things 
we cannot or do not get in any other way, 
or bring in goods at lower prices than 
those we pay here. Either way our dollars 
go farther. This applies to manufactured 
goods, or means of transportation, as well 
as to raw materials. If others can make 
some products more acceptably than we 
can, even after the transportation cost to 
the United States, why shouldn’t we buy 
them and shift our productive capacity to 
the many items we make better? Compa- 
nies are changing products and services 
and locations constantly under the pres- 
sure of competition. Think of the history 
of American Express Company (travelers’ 
checks), Graham-Paige Company (in- 
vestment trust), or Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing (Scotch tape). The doc- 
trine of comparative advantage is as true 


as when Adam Smith first stated it, and 
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it applies to nations as well as to one 
country like the United States. 

The protectionists argue against expan- 
sion of foreign trade in manufactured 
goods going both ways, because they say 
this makes us too dependent on foreign 
nations who can then dominate at least 
some sectors of our economy. They cite 
England and Japan which grew on for- 
eign trade and then when it accounted for 
a third or more of their product, came to 
disaster—as they say. One could hardly 
imagine a more complete mon sequitur. 
England was devastated by two wars, and 
besides became cartel-minded and unwill- 
ing to undergo the pangs of readjustment 
forced by competition. Japan under an 
industrial oligarchy failed either to spread 
the benefits of productivity to the work- 
ers, or to reduce labor cost even when the 
country’s industry was mechanized. 

Imports do benefit us, and exports are 
also of greatest importance in our econ- 
omy. In 1953 exports totaled, including 
military and other aid and services pro- 
vided foreigners, 5.8 per cent of our gross 
national product. Housing was only 3.2 
per cent and other construction 3.7 per 
cent. Business spending for capital equip- 
ment, usually thought of as essential to 
prosperity, was 6.7 per cent. Gross receipts 
from farming were 8.5 per cent. Imports 
of goods and services were 4.5 per cent. 

This has substantial local impact. A re- 
cent study of Ohio’s export trade showed 
that workers producing for export took 
in 6 per cent of Ohio’s income payments 
in 1953, while farming, always thought 
of as a key element in Ohio’s economy, as 
well as in its politics, only took in 7 per 
cent of the state’s income. Even now hous- 
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ing construction in my state employs only 
half of those who are dependent on for- 
eign trade. 

Foreign trade is essential and it is good. 

The most obvious thing about foreign 
trade is the least understood. Thirty years 
ago Calvin Coolidge’s remark about 
money loaned to Europe was typical of 
our want of understanding. “They hired 
the money, didn’t they?” No, they got 
goods on a contract to pay goods back to 
us, and then we would not take the pay- 
ment. The most obvious thing is that 
foreign trade is an exchange of goods and 
services. We do not trade in money, al- 
though some hard currencies like Ameri- 
can dollar bills or some stable goods like 
American cigarettes may exchange like 
money. Gold is not money but an un- 
usually stable commodity. 

If we ship goods, we can be paid only 
in goods and services. The dollar shortage 
means we are shipping, or other people 
want us to ship, more than the goods they 
have for sale that we want to buy. 

We may want to buy and find the 
nuisance of our own red tape at customs 
too great. I met a department store man 
in Des Moines who felt that way about 
it. Another who innocently brought in 
ping-pong balls found them reclassified as 
ammunition and the tariff he expected 
multiplied by six or eight. Or perhaps 
the tariff is just so high that imports do 
not come in at all. Valves are an example. 

Of course if it is only the dollar short- 
age which stops trade, we can give the 
goods away. We beat communism in 
Europe by doing that. We call that 
economic aid and military aid, and we are 
now planning a similar effort in Asia. 
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This dollar gap is not gone. Other 
countries are far better off than before, 
but the Sterling Area, the largest trading 
area, where the balance of goods going 
out of and goods coming into many coun- 
tries is regulated by the Bank of England, 
that is, the British government, cannot 
yet take a chance on eliminating restric- 
tions altogether. Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and now France have 
taken steps toward freer exchange, and 
have given us at last part of the benefit 
that our earlier concessions to them had 
paid for but not received. 

How can we help them now? Obviously 
by buying more of their goods. There is 
no dollar shortage which is not cured by 
that, and it would not only eliminate the 
need for economic aid, but would permit 
them to pay for their military aid at least 
in part. 

This is not altogether a matter of 
tariffs, not nearly as much so as they often 
think. The American market is tough to 
crack. Market research, planned sales cam- 
paigns, selling agents, and servicing — 
none of these are as far advanced in 
Europe as here. Often imports kept out 
by the tariff are only price threats, and 
if they start coming in will simply reduce 
American prices. Phthalic anhydride is an 
example, dropping from 60 cents to 22 
cents in a few years. Generating equip- 
ment is another. After a number of suc- 
cessful foreign bids, General Electric took 
the last ones at The Dalles, Oregon, away 
from both the British and the Japanese, 
on a bid 16 per cent lower. 

But the psychological climate is impor- 
tant, and settlement of the tariff question 
by a Republican administration on a 
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stable, predictable basis would go a long 
way toward increasing international trade 
substantially. This must be the keystone 
of a sound economic foreign policy. 


MOST OF THE INDUSTRIES that are con- 
stantly complaining of import competi- 
tion are weak and employ relatively few 
people. But some of the strong ones say 
that they have become strong only 
through our tariff policy. They assert that 
they are now a major foundation of our 
national production and our national de- 
fense, and they claim that their strength 
depends upon continuance of the tariff 
policy. This is the “infant industry” argu- 
ment at its worst. 

Certainly the German Dye Trust, with 
coal tar derivatives as its core, kept us 
down in chemicals before 1914. Certainly 
the special treatment of these synthetic 
organics was justified after 1918 and cer- 
tainly it was essential then. But 1955 is 
not 1918. Here is an extraordinary indus- 
try that has grown 10 per cent a year 
for 25 years and in that period developed 
over 7,500 new products. Its average 
profit before taxes is 14 per cent compared 
to 10 per cent for other industries; this 
is the highest industry. It now makes $18 
billion of goods a year and exports $800 
million compared to perhaps $400 million 
imports. How long is an infant an infant? 
No one can seriously contend that this 
success is due to the tariff. 

No, the question regarding all these 
claims is, Why is any company ox indus- 
try entitled to a monopoly of the Ameri- 
can market? The answer is that it is not. 

The pressure of the competitive system, 
including the 50 per cent average reduc- 
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tion in tariffs in twenty years, has not 
inhibited our growth, but has produced 
the industrial colossus we are. This has in- 
volved constant readjustment, growth, 
decline, broad expansion, and new births. 
This is our strength. This is why we 
moved past Great Britain with her cartel- 
minded production. 

There are obviously cases where defense 
needs clearly demand special treatment. 
But every cry of national defense is not 
based on real essentiality, and any cry on 
behalf of a whole industry or the whole 
industrial economy for protection is with- 
out any merit whatever. No set of tariffs 
won the last war or put our gross national 
product up to $365 billion. Here is one 
place where our Committee for a National 
Trade Policy has to disagree with the 
President. There may be a few hundred 
diemakers in the watch industry who are 
essential to defense, but that is no reason 
to raise the tariff on watches. There are 
other ways to preserve those skills. The 
tariff increase in my opinion will keep out 
no watches and will not reduce the sale 
of Swiss watches here. What hit the watch 
industry in 1954 was a sudden drop in 
consumer purchases, and the cancellation 
of fuse contracts in transferring the 
source of NATO European requirements 
to European manufacturers. The Ameri- 
can watch companies made more money 
last year than at any time in their history, 
and ironically a larger part of it was on 
defense work. 

We disagreed, too, with the Randall 
Commission on readjustment, and regret 
its omission from the President’s program. 
We intend to push it. By readjustment, 
I mean local, state, and national stimula- 
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tion, by private and public means, of 
changes in products and industries when 
import competition does do damage. This 
does not involve subsidy, except that part 
of the proposal providing that unemploy- 
ment compensation be extended for 
workers affected, upon condition that 
they take retraining for jobs that are to 
be available. It does involve a united effort 
to help old industries diversify or con- 
vert to new products, and to find new 
industries to move in and replace plants 
that have closed or moved. Fifteen years 
in New England saw seventy thousand 
textile jobs lost, but over four hundred 
thousand new jobs developed, an impor- 
tant number from this planned process. 
Isolated or one-industry towns create 
greater difficulty, but this kind of pro- 
gram makes sense there, too. It is a very 
mild government intervention to make 
the free enterprise system work more 
effectively. 

This proposal is especially sound from 
the standpoint of defense, too. As Struve 
Hensel, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
said last May: 


Our economy is not so frail that it will injure 
easily. We will not be able to please all our allies 
all of the time. We will not be able to satisfy 
all of our industrialists all of the time. . . . Our 
aim must be to maintain over all strength rather 
than the status quo of each industry. 


Certainly defense is not just our pro- 
ductive capacity, important as that is. 
Defense and our national security depend 
also upon foreign productive capacity, 
especially in Europe, the other great work- 
shop of the world, with a population 
greater than ours by a wide margin, even 


on this side of the Iron Curtain. Those 


national economies must be sound, and so 
must the weaker nations on the borders 
of the Soviet-Chinese heartland. 

We have to defend against economic 
warfare, too. Just count up the number 
of times you have read in the last six 
months or a year of Russian and Chinese 
trade approaches to France, England, 
Italy, and to Iran, India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, and Japan. If we do not make 
it possible for them to trade with us and 
the free world, the weaker ones like Japan 
especially, they will trade with Russia and 
China. A liberal foreign economic policy 
is part of our national security policy, 
certainly far beyond tariff increases on 
silk scarves, spring clothespins, or trout 
from Denmark. 

The policy I am recommending, which 
is substantially that of President Eisen- 
hower, is perhaps best illustrated by two 
specific samples, Afghanistan and France. 

I pick Afghanistan because it is still 
perhaps the most distant and least known 
to Americans of strategic countries. It 
lies north of West Pakistan and east of 
Iran. It is south of three of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Tibet is to the east. 
Before Columbus and Da Gama, the route 
to India was through Afghanistan; it had 
been taken by many conquerors, includ- 
ing Alexander of Macedon 1,800 years 
earlier. 

It took Britain in India a number of 
failures before it established an effective 
Afghan policy. Perhaps Russia was un- 
duly feared, but for many decades Britain 
saw to it that the Great Bear stayed back 
of the Oxus River. Do you remember the 
Kipling story of the Hussars and their 
long-lost officer who was captured and 
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escaped from the Russians and unnamed 
torture? 

Today we Americans have an embassy 
in Kabul, about whose river Kipling also 
wrote, but Washington is slow-moving. 
There is an agricultural aid program for 
irrigation in the southern part of 250,000 
square miles. A private American airline 
has a contract with the Afghan govern- 
ment to fly pilgrims to Mecca and does 
it very well. It hopes to get into commer- 
cial transport of the very fine fresh grapes 
and melons which this country produces. 
A fine Chicago Negro teaches home eco- 
nomics at the University of Kabul. Mean- 
time Russia has contracted for gasoline 
storage in Kabul and on the banks of the 
Oxus, and for grain elevators at Kabul; 
Czechoslovakia is putting in five indus- 
trial plants, one for cement and one for 
coal briquettes. The total is perhaps $20 
million American. 

There are no open signs of subversion— 
yet. It is only because the Soviets seem 
unable to do anything except with power 
and control as the objective, that one be- 
comes suspicious. Perhaps the Afghans 
are able to take care of themselves and 
are planning to play Russia off against us. 
But we cannot take that kind of chance. 

The principal Afghan export is caracul 
skins (Afghans do not like to hear us 
call caracul Persian Lamb). This export 
formerly came to us, but now it goes to 
Russia. This situation could provide a 
means of control by Russia if we began 
to use another source as a substitute. 
Other exports are grain and forest prod- 
ucts, of which we have plenty. Clearly 
this calls for intelligent and imaginative 
enterprise on our part — the sharing of 
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know-how rather than the continuing 
bestowal of our flowing dollars. This is a 
specific little part of the job which Joseph 
Dodge has been appointed to co-ordinate. 
Its base is still, in however exotic form, 
exchange of goods and services. One way 
Afghans could get the dollars which they 
need to buy goods from us is by develop- 
ing tourist services: riding, hunting, fish- 
ing, and skiing in Afghanistan are said 
to be out of this world. 

The problems of Trans-Jordan, India, 
Indonesia, and the others are of course 
different but involve the same approach — 
careful study, thorough and sympathetic 
understanding and knowledge, and imagi- 
native stimulation of exchanges of goods 
and services. This makes friends and in- 
fluences people. Handouts seldom do. 

Some of these countries are allies, but 
many of the most important are uncom- 
mitted. Some factors create great diffi- 
culty. Stability of governments is often 
lacking, to say the least, and there may 
be corruption and fanaticism. There may 
well be an impatience with the delays of 
private progress that would lead to state 
socialism. With the shortage or total 
absence of men trained in certain essen- 
tial skills and professions — especially of 
men having executive ability and compe- 
tence as foremen and supervisors — this 
is not surprising. But trying to do the job 
through government does not supply the 
skills, and in most cases the government 
‘permits private operations that could, if 
competent, fill in the gap eventually. But 
in some countries which have broken 
away from their former colonial rulers, 
the tendency is to throw out everything 
related to those rulers —even carefully 
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developed skills. This has been the case, 
for example, in Indonesia. Here the job 
becomes frustrating but all the more 
necessary. 
To be successful the approach always 
must be, What in the way of goods and 
services have these people to offer now and 
in the future which they could use to buy 
what they want and need from us or from 
anybody outside their country? If they 
do not have it yet, how can we help them 
get to the point where they can furnish 
these desirable assets? If we have real 
confidence in the enterprise system and 
keep this standard clearly in mind, and 
especially if we are competing with the 
Soviets, let us not worry too much about 
whether the government runs more of 
the show than we believe it should, so 
long as the project is sound and the calcu- 
lated risk is in favor of success. Point 
Four is good will plus good smart business. 

France is a sample of the trade problem 
with an industrial nation of Europe, and 
a most difficult one it is. It is an indus- 
trial nation, with a substantial agriculture 
not modernized enough to supply all its 
food needs, but its industry is to a large 
extent one of highly skilled labor, and in- 
sufficiently mechanized. Its management 
practices are inadequate, with little oppor- 
tunity for advancement of competent 
people from the bottom, and no adequate 
generalized effort for low cost mass pro- 
duction. 

France anid Great Britain have tradi- 
tionally supplied us with luxury goods 
of high quality — but a considerable part 
of these, such as fine linens and tableware, 
are useful mainly to people keeping serv- 
ants. Mats and paper have in many in- 
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stances taken the place of doilies and nap- 
kins in the servantless households of even 
the well-to-do. I tried to buy a pair of 
shoes in London last year, and couldn’t 
find any I wanted to wear. Many prod- 
ucts of France in order to be sold here 
will have to be tailored to our likes and 
marketed in quantities that French plants 
are not used to supplying. 

Our efforts to help through the Mar- 
shall Plan, excellent as they were, have not 
always succeeded in changing French 
habits in this respect. A modern clothing 
plant financed this way and designed to 
operate on our well-known semi-made- 
to-order scheme was pretty much a fail- 
ure because Frenchmen would not buy 
their clothes that way. 

The French adverse balance of pay- 
ments, made much worse by the terrible 
drain of the Indo-Chinese war, has there- 
fore provided plenty of reason for ex- 
tremely tight exchange controls. Last 
summer on a purchase of French goods, 
85 per cent of the dollars had to be ex- 
changed for francs and went to the Bank 
of France, 12 per cent could be used by 
the seller for a specified list of American 
goods (thought to be necessary for the 
economy), and only 3 per cent was free. 

Besides this the strong French protec- 
tionist sentiment has imposed all kinds of 
quotas and other restrictions considerably 
beyond what currency control would re- 
quire. Above all these specific trade re- 
strictions was the absence of any sound 
fiscal policy (taxes, budget balance, and 
credit control), so that until this year the 
currency was weak. 

But the currency strengthened satisfac- 
torily some months ago, and the govern- 
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ment has eased the restrictions on it, with 
more concessions planned. 

In this situation it is true that conces- 
sions we have made to the French have 
not been paid for, because they have not 
allowed their concessions to go into full 
effect. 

But the remedy for this is surely not 
to withdraw our concessions and raise the 
tariffs. The problem is shortage of dollar 
earnings, and the remedy is more pur- 
chases in France, more travel in France, 
more United States investment in France. 
Along with improvement from these ac- 
tions must come trading pressure on 
France to ease her restrictions as the bal- 
ance of payments permits. To permit the 
effective negotiation necessary in this case, 
steps should be taken to eliminate the 
“maze of restrictions,” the jungle of trade 
barriers now existing. 


THE USUAL ARGUMENT against the reduc- 
tion of American tariffs is that we cannot 
compete with imports having a large pro- 
portion of labor cost because of the wage 
differential, say $2.40 per hour for our 
more skilled workers ($1.81 an hour aver- 
age for just under 40 hours), against 60 
cents for Europe. 

This has a persuasive sound and is ac- 
cepted by many without thinking. But 
first one must be sure that the foreign 
figures include social security, since ours 
do. Many of the European figures do not. 
Then comes the question of mechaniza- 
tion, in which many foreign plants are 
substantially behind ours. This exists often 
because with low wages it does not pay 
to mechanize all operations. And finally, 
except in American owned and operated 
plants, management practices are far be- 
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hind ours and cannot produce the same 
results even with machines. 

The best proof that the wage argument 
does not work is that we are able to export 
$12 billion a year apart from military and 
economic aid. How could we compete and 
keep competing if wages were the domi- 
nant factor they are claimed to be? 

The truth is that we can compete with 
most imports, but they affect prices and 
profit margins. This is what the chemical 
and electrical industries are really talking 
about. It drives the chemical people to 
the foolish argument that they have to 
have a high profit margin to pay for their 
research. But Pierre du Pont himself an- 
swered that in the depression when he told 
an irate stockholder, who was demanding 
more dividends, that he would put the 
company money into research even if it 
forced him to pay no dividends at all. 

It is very upsetting to have a competing 
article suddenly appear in New York or 
San Francisco at a price that cannot be 
matched here. But there are three ques- 
tions to ask: Does the article really have 
the same quality and performance? Can 
the foreign producer supply more than 
a small fraction of the market at the low 
price? Has he any idea how to crack the 
market anyway on a scale that will justify 
the low price? 

Our effective manufacturers will meet 
foreign prices on imports competing with 
their important products and do it as they 
meet the same kind of new competition 
at home, by improved productivity. If 
they cannot they will drop the line and 
find another in which they have the edge. 
Only the producer who deserves the 
shellacking he gets will say, No sir, I’m 


not going to diversify; I'll make these 
bicycles the way I always have, and I 
won’t spread to gas lawnmowers, even if 
it kills me. (It will!) 

The really irritating ones are those who 
can compete, who have a major stake in 
exports, but who refuse to see the national 
interest or even look at their own foreign 
trade, but instead shout for tariff protec- 
tion and no cuts. In one case this has 
happened where no imports are coming 
in at all over a 22 cent tariff. 

These general principles have been 
spread widely in the last twenty years, 
and they have brought about a revolu- 
tion in public opinion. Every poll shows 
an overwhelming sentiment for continu- 
ance and expansion of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements policy, although full 
knowledge of the details is still lacking. 
The most significant indications are in 
two recent Gallup Polls, which showed 
that among Republicans twice as many 
were for lowering tariffs as were for rais- 
ing them (a plurality favored leaving 
them where they are) ; and in the poll di- 
rected to 800 New England businessmen, 
which with a very high response (622) 
showed 63 per cent for gradual selective 
reduction of tariffs as beneficial to the 
New England economy. 


This conviction has not yet implanted 
itself in all Congressional minds quite so 
firmly, but this is largely a matter of 
education. Many senators and congress- 
men do not know that in their own con- 
stituencies in most cases there are more 
people directly benefited by foreign trade 
and dependent on it than those who be- 
lieve they are or could be injured by im- 
port competition. Local studies to get 
these facts are under way in many com- 
munities and states, following a pilot 
study my committee developed a year or 
so ago in an area that took in both indus- 
try and agriculture in Iowa. Most of these 
are being produced by the League of 
Women Voters. The facts developed are 
very persuasive to men with a real feeling 
for the broad interests of the people they 
represent. 

I doubt if we shall ever come to com- 
pletely free world trade, and I doubt if I 
would favor that. But under the leader- 
ship of the President, ably seconded by 
Clarence Randall of Chicago and John 
Coleman of Detroit, we are at least mov- 
ing steadily toward the goal of greatly 
increased international trade with all the 
accompanying ties that help to make pos- 
sible peace and prosperity around the 
world. 
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Partnership for Progress in the Americas 


MILTON S. EISENHOWER 


IT was in April, 1953, that the President 
asked me to visit Latin America to do 
three things: 

First, to express the sincere conviction 
of the United States that sound economic, 
military, political, and cultural relation- 
ships between our countries are necessary 
to our common future; 

Second, to obtain a broad continental 
perspective of those conditions which af- 
fect our relationships; and 

Third, to consider what changes might 
be desirable in United States policies and 
programs in order to contribute to the 
meaningful unity we all desire. 

After visiting the ten South American 
republics, I submitted to the President a 
report which stated what I felt the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government, the Con- 
gress, and leaders in private life might do 
to strengthen hemispheric relations. 

Those recommendations fell into two 
categories. The first included measures to 
strengthen understanding and mutual re- 
spect, in the conviction that these ele- 
ments are basic to abiding co-operation 
among nations: all other co-operation— 
political, economic, military—may break 
down in serious crises unless there is much 
more than superficial understanding of 
one another’s cultures, problems, and as- 
pirations. 
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The second group of recommendations 
related to measures designed to strengthen 
economic co-operation. It was empha- 
sized that stable economic ties would be 
mutually advantageous. Trade amounts to 
about three and one-half billion dollars 
in each direction annually. As a market 
for our exports Latin America is as im- 
portant to us as all of Europe, and more 
important than Asia, Africa, and Oceania 
combined. As a source of our imports, the 
other American republics have greater 
importance than Europe or the other con- 
tinents. And of course the United States 
is just as essential to the Latin-American 
states as a market for their products, and 
as a source of their imports. 

During the months since that report, a 
number of significant developments have 
vitally affected inter-American relations. 
Indeed, I know of no period in which such 
relations have undergone greater change. 
In my judgment, these changes will 
greatly strengthen economic co-operation, 
understanding, and mutual respect. 

I shall not now discuss military co- 
operation, which has been improved, nor 
political co-operation, except to recognize 
the historic importance of the anticom- 
munist resolution adopted at Caracas last 
spring, and the significance for the se- 
curity of the American republics of the 
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steps recently taken by the Organization 
of American States in the Costa Rican 
crisis. Rather, I wish to concentrate, as 
I did in my report, on mutual understand- 
ing and economic co-operation. 

In the United States, during the past 
year and a half, citizen interest in all as- 
pects of imter-American relations has 
grown remarkably. This heightened in- 
terest may have arisen from the anxiety 
our people felt at the communist threat 
so narrowly averted by the Guatemalan 
people. It may derive in part from the 
public awareness of the importance of 
the two inter-American conferences at 
Caracas and Rio. More recently, this in- 
terest has been stimulated by the swift 
steps taken by the Organization of Amer- 
ican States to determine the real facts in 
the Costa Rican situation, and to assist 
Costa Rica to defend itself against revolu- 
tionary activity receiving help from out- 
side its territory. 

Whatever the cause, the greater inter- 
est is most wholesome, and has been mani- 
fested in the Congress, where problems 
affecting this area have received sym- 
pathetic study, and in sustained coverage 
of major events in the nations of this 
hemisphere. All this has led to a keener 
appreciation of the differences that dis- 
tinguish the various countries, of the 
problems each country faces, and of the 
measures appropriate to their solution. 

A good many affirmative steps which 
I recommended for strengthening under- 
standing and mutual respect have been 
taken. Thus, our educational-exchange 
program has been increased by more than 
60 per cent and additional funds for this 
purpose may soon be available under 
the new surplus-disposal act. Government 
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support of American schools in Latin 
America, and government-sponsored vis- 
its in Latin America by United States 
citizens eminent in the sciences, arts, and 
letters, have been increased by 66 per cent. 

One of the urgent recommendations I 
made as a result of long visits with demo- 
cratic labor leaders in several South Amer- 
ican countries — leaders who told me that 
many trade unionists were at Soviet ex- 
pense undergoing indoctrination behind 
the Iron Curtain — was that we increase 
greatly the visits of leading Latin-Amer- 
icans, including labor leaders, to the 
United States. I am glad to say that our 
efforts of this type have been increased 
by more than 200 per cent. The number 
of technicians and labor leaders trained 
each year in the United States has in- 
creased from 560 to about 1,500. 

Among the thrilling experiences I had 
in Latin America were visits to Bi-national 
Centers where thousands of young and 
older people are learning English, and 
much about our culture. These centers 
get some help from us, though they are 
primarily supported by local funds. Our 
support was increased by 20 per cent this 
year. | 

The United States Information Agency 
has expanded its existing programs of in- 
tellectual and cultural co-operation in 
Latin America. It has also developed new 
ones especially designed to create better 
understanding of the economic inter- 
dependence of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, the role which private in- 
vestment and private enterprise can play 
in improving standards of living, and the 
contributions which atomic energy can 
make to the peaceful development of this 


hemisphere. 
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I cannot overemphasize the significance 
of the fact that high officials in most na- 
tions of this hemisphere are becoming 
more familiar with relevant regional and 
hemispheric problems. Fortunately, in 
Secretary Dulles, Under Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., Henry Holland (Assistant 
Secretary of State), and Nelson Rocke- 
feller (Special Assistant to the President) 
we have men who know Latin America 
intimately and who have a passionate de- 
sire to do all that is possible to create 
better co-operation. How fortunate, too, 
that during 1954 visits to many parts of 
Latin America were made by four mem- 
bers of the President’s cabinet, the chair- 
men of two Senate committees, and high 
officials of the Department of Defense. 

Similarly, during 1954 governmental 
and business leaders from more than half 
of the countries of Latin America visited 
the United States. We can surely say that 
the past fourteen months have witnessed 
intensified, constructive, and successful 
efforts to strengthen understanding and 
mutual respect among all the Americas. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE to promote under- 
standing has also effectively strengthened 
economic co-operation, the second of the 
two principal objectives of the recom- 
mendations I submitted to the President. 
Indeed, it is in the economic area that we 
have, in my judgment, the greatest op- 
portunity to strengthen relations between 
the United States and the republics of 
Latin America. 

My most important recommendation 
here was that the United States adopt and 
adhere to trade policies with Latin Amer- 
ica which possess stability and a minimum 
of mechanisms permitting the imposition 
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of increased tariffs or quotas. I emphasized 
that real co-operation in this hemisphere 
can flow only from adherence to con- 
sistent economic programs, honorably and 
continuously observed. 

A tremendously important United 
States contribution to improved inter- 
American economic relations occurred 
when the President announced clear and 
reasonable policies with respect to trade, 
international finance, and technical aid. 
Application of these policies in this hemi- 
sphere can decisively benefit the econo- 
mies of all American republics, including 
the United States. 

The policy of our national Administra- 
tion with respect to international trade 
was stated in two special messages which 
the President sent to the Congress during 
the past twelve months. In those mes- 
sages the President insists we must have 
“a foreign economic program that will 
stimulate economic growth in the free 
world”; that it is essential for us to take 
“the leadership in promoting the achieve- 
ment of those high levels of trade that will 
bring to all the economic strength upon 
which the freedom and security of all de- 
pends”; that such levels “can be pro- 
moted by... specific measures with re- 
spect to trade barriers”; and that “we 
and our friends abroad... together un- 
dertake the lowering of... barriers to 
trade and investment.” 

A policy of reduced tariff barriers and 
expanded trade will contribute more to- 
ward the strengthening of the economies 
of all American republics than any other 
single measure which could be adopted. 
Assurance of access to the great market of 
the United States is the most effective 
guarantee of economic stability in Latin 
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America. Similar assurance that the other 
nations of this hemisphere can continue 
to buy much of our surplus production 
is one essential of economic prosperity in 
the United States. During 1954 our gov- 
ernment demonstrated its determination 
to assure continued access of Latin Amer- 
ican products to this market; thus, the 
President refused to impose new trade re- 
strictions on lead, zinc, and tung oil. 

In a second economic field, that of in- 
ternational finance, our government has 
recognized that public and private lend- 
ing for sound economic development 
projects must go forward on a substantial 
scale. In 1954 the United States announced 
a new policy in this regard. That policy 
recognizes Latin America’s need for addi- 
tional capital and seeks to meet it, first, 
by encouraging more activity of private 
investors, both domestic and foreign; and, 
second, by an expanded program of gov- 
ernmental lending. 

Primary emphasis is placed, as it should 
be, on measures to encourage private in- 
vestment. Obviously, this encouragement 
can more effectively be given by the 
Latin-American governments themselves, 
though we can be helpful. 

Of course, the best incentive the United 
States can give to private investment in 
Latin America is the maintenance of stable 
trade relations and a high level of eco- 
nomic activity in our own country; this 
will help assure similar conditions in those 
countries. Another opportunity to en- 
courage private investment has to do with 
tax policies. In his message of January 10, 
1955, the President recommended enact- 
ment of legislation that would provide for 
taxation of business income from foreign 


subsidiaries or branches at a rate 14 per- 


centage points lower than the regular cor- 
porate rate. He recommended that taxes 
on this income be deferred until it is 
removed from the country where it is 
earned. He suggested that we explore the 
use of tax treaties as a means of encourag- 
ing the flow of United States capital 
abroad, and recommended still other meas- 
ures which, when adopted, should afford 
strong encouragement for larger amounts 
of private capital to flow from the United 
States to those areas in Latin America 
where the local investment climate is 
favorable. 

But it is not enough merely to encour- 
age the flow of United States private 
capital. Public loans should finance desir- 
able, sound projects for which private 
financing is not available. 

In my report I recommended that lend- 
ing by the Export-Import Bank be ex- 
panded and intensified. That has been 
done. Our government has assured the 
nations of Latin America that we will do 
our utmost to satisfy all applications for 
sound economic development loans for 
which capital is not reasonably available 
from private sources or from the Inter- 
national Bank. 

This change in policy is more important 
than most seem to have realized. Public 
lending, intelligently managed, can stim- 
ulate the development of certain key 
enterprises — such as transportation — 
which will make possible the growth of 
sound private industries and businesses, 
and for those private capital can be found. 
Today, in Latin America we have about 
six billion dollars in private investments, 
and more than one and a half billion of 
public investments. On the whole, the re- 
turn on these investments has been satis- 
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factory. But the flow of capital had at this 
same time slowed appreciably. 

The new Export-Import Bank policy 
was announced in the middle of 1954. 
Since then, the bank has authorized loans 
in ten Latin-American countries, for a 
total of more than $158 million. These in- 
cluded loans to private, governmental, and 
mixed borrowers. They involved agricul- 
ture, aviation, railways, highways, power 
production, municipal water systems, 
mining, steel production, and a variety of 
industrial enterprises. 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, also active during 
the past year, authorized loans to six coun- 
tries, totaling more than $111 million. 

These figures show that substantial 
public credits are now being extended. 
Our new government policy insures that 
this will continue if a sufficient volume of 
applications for sound loans develops. At 
present, interestingly enough, both the 
Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Bank, with ample funds to lend, are 
prepared to process applications greatly 
in excess of those now on hand. 

The President has announced that, as 
agreed at the Rio Conference, the Admin- 
istration will support the creation of a new 
international financing agency. He has 
asked Congress to approve United States 
participation in an International Finance 
Corporation, as an affiliate to the Inter- 
national Bank. The new corporation will 
stimulate private investment abroad by 
making loans without governmental guar- 
antees. Its proposed capital of $100 million 
will enable it to undertake operations 
greatly exceeding that amount by partici- 
pating with private capital in the joint 
financing of productive enterprises. 
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The economic development of the 
Western Hemisphere is just as dependent 
upon access to technical knowledge and 
experience as it is upon access to capital 
and markets. Our technical co-operation 
programs have been effective in Latin 
America. This is true of the progress we 
have undertaken directly with many 
Latin-American governments, and of 
those conducted by the Organization of 
American States and the United Nations. 

In 1953 I urged that United States par- 
ticipation in these programs be expanded. 
I am happy to say that United States funds 
for direct help in Latin America were in- 
creased from $20.4 million last year to 
$26 million this year and will likely be 
increased still more next year; the “ser- 
vicio” type of co-operative administra- 
tion—involving United States and host- 
country sharing of responsibility — has 
been strengthened; greater use in techni- 
cal matters has been made of the United 
States universities, with contracts for this 
purpose jumping from $700,000 to $4.3 
million, and a further increase in sight. 
And our contribution to the technical 
program of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States has been increased from $1 
million to $1.5 million annually. 

The United States has recently gone to 
the aid of several Latin-American neigh- 
bors when they faced emergency difficul- 
ties. Thus, when Bolivia faced a chaotic 
condition caused by declining tin prices 
and a resulting inability to import suffi- 
cient food to meet the minimum needs of 
her people — Bolivia normally imports 
half of the food she consumes — we 
undertook a program of emergency assist- 
ance in that country. That program is 
providing emergency food supplies, and is 
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also helping Bolivia increase her food pro- 
duction and transportation facilities so 
that she will not long need outside help. 

Also as an emergency measure, we are 
now helping Guatemala overcome some of 
the adverse effects upon her economy left 
by a period of communist influence. Sim- 
ilarly, when Haiti was hard hit by hurri- 
cane and flood damage last fall, we pro- 
vided foodstuffs, medical equipment, and 
other materials which helped her to meet 
the emergency. 


THUs IT Is with real satisfaction that we 
can review recent developments in our 
inter-American relations. Since the sub- 
mission of my report to the President, our 
government has developed policies of pro- 
found importance to all nations of 
this hemisphere. Applied positively and 
consistently, those policies will further 
strengthen the cultural, political, and 
economic ties that bind together the 
American family of nations. 

These new policies have been exhaus- 
tively analyzed in two historic inter- 
American conferences. They appear to be 
acceptable to the overwhelming majority 
of Latin-American leaders. At the con- 
clusion of the Rio Economic Conference 
a statement, unanimously issued by the 
heads of the twenty-one delegations, said: 


We leave this Conference with the satis- 
faction of having proved that the American 
nations here represented are in complete agree- 
ment as regards their great objectives in the 
economic field. These may be summarized as a 
determination to speed up the progress of each 
and every one of them within the framework 
of freedom and justice, through substantial in- 
tensification of our inter-American economic, 


financial and technical co-operation. 


The delegates to the Rio Conference 
initiated a number of important studies 
and agreed to meet again — the next time 
in Buenos Aires in 1956. 

The new United States policies have the 
enthusiastic, bipartisan support of all 
our people. The things we have said we 
will do are being done. Let no man, no 
leader, here or anywhere in the hemi- 
sphere doubt the sincerity, the intention, 
the determination of our government and 
our people to do all that is feasible to 
build a stronger family of nations in this 
hemisphere. 

The President has underscored this de- 
termination. In his message to the dele- 
gates of the Rio Conference he said that, 
in the American family of nations, the 
United States will seek to be more than a 
good neighbor. It will be a good partner. 

This signifies more than a difference of 
words. It emphasizes a new approach to 
the problems with which we and our 
friends in the hemisphere are wrestling. 
This new approach is a logical evolution 
of the good neighbor relationship. As good 
neighbors each American republic tried 
in the economic field to adopt policies and 
pursue courses which would not prejudice 
the interests of the other members of the 
total community. Each sought in good 
faith to respond constructively to requests 
for co-operation and assistance from the 
others. In our own country this bipartisan 
policy gave meaningful direction to our 
hemispheric relations. 

That policy has logically carried us to 
the relationship that exists between us to- 
day, one which is so close that it can no 
longer accurately be described as that of 
neighbors. So interdependent are our des- 
tinies today that each American republic 
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must recognize its direct, continuing, and 
even selfish interest in the solution of the 
critical problems of every other member of 
the family.We must now be dependable 
partners in a great and lasting enterprise 
— the peaceful independence, the pros- 
perity, and the happiness of all our peo- 
ples — peoples with great cultural divers- 
ity but with interdependent common 
goals. 

This partnership concept is, I believe, 
shared by our neighbors. It found express- 
ion last year not only at two conferences 
involving all members of OAS, but also in 
regional conferences in which inter- 
dependence and mutuality were the key- 
notes. 

It was almost historic accident, so far 
as I personally am concerned, that I should 
have represented the government and peo- 
ple of the United States on a mission de- 


signed to improve relations among some 
twenty interdependent nations. I knew 
upon my return that whether relations 
actually improved would depend upon 
attitudes yet to be formed, actions yet to 
be taken. Fortunately, most developments 
since my trip and report have exceeded 
my fondest hopes. I should like to express 
my admiration for this fact to the leaders 
and peoples throughout the hemisphere. 
Surely it will be generally agreed that 
in the past fourteen months we have made 
progress toward better understanding and 
mutual respect, and better political, mili- 
tary, and economic co-operation. That is 
of transcendental importance. As I said 
in concluding my report: “Working to- 
gether, the nations of this hemisphere can, 
if history should so decree, stand firmly 
against any enemy in war, and prosper 
mightily together in times of peace.” 


The Old Thought Returning cartETON DREWRY 


Nothing is nearer or farther than that nothingness 
We nudge, one foot in now, one in forever 
On this narrow path we trudge whereon is never 
Peace during passage nor promise beyond distress. 


We wind through a tortuous puzzle here, and pause 
Awhile in its maze, bewildered but once by this 
Stupendous truth, then plunge down the deep abyss 
Like toys hurled in whimsey for some child’s because. 


We are answers lost within an original riddle. 

In the old conundrum our consequence is caught. 
Ask not enigmatic mind why we were thought. 
The question is final, and its answer fatal. 


| 
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The Lady and the Prelate 


CECIL GRAY 


What strange trees grow at the foot 
of your garden, Monseigneur! 
(He is not surprised; 
there is a covert smile 
behind the inscrutable eyes.) 
One ought, perhaps, to ask your pardon 
for having strayed so far from the tinkling teacups 
and the formal privet, from the staid undulance 
of cypress, and the blue mirror 
with the gamboling cherubs in it. 
Perhaps one ought to beg to be forgiven? 


The foot of your garden, Monseigneur, 
was never meant to hear the sibilance 
of taffeta caressing grass. 


(The long, white, faintly wrinkled hand 

toys with the single eyeglass on the silver chain. 
Who asks a question makes his little string of words 
in vain. He smiles. He says, “Your tea?”) 


Your porcelain is delicate and frail, Monseigneur; 
the slight astringent smell of lemon goes well, 
almost too well, with pastel people 

fluttering in opalescent light 

and making Dresden talk. I took a walk— 
beyond the brooding laurel, through the gate— 
to keep from shattering your bell glass 

with a curse. Needing to find 

some field of breathing flowers, 

wild temples freely open to the sun, 
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I found the serpentine espaliers 
pinned to the finite wall, the green 
spontaneous shoot clipped clean, 
the rootless promise rotting 

on the ground. 


Tell me, can one return from such a place? 
The pale blue taffeta comes back 
and the discreet face, the spun-glass voice... 


(It’s China tea—you desecrate it 
if you even think of cream!) 


Ah, Monseigneur, I only meant to say 

I found your walking stick, 

a rusty cassock and your pruning shears— 
your breviary open to a certain page. 
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Keep a Lamp in the Window 


WILLARD MARSH 


“WELCOME HOME, you worm. Pow. Biff. 
Socko. And withdrawing her rolling-pin, 
or distaff, from concealment, Maggie 
raises a constellation of ouch-shaped stars 
above Jiggs’s head. The domestic drama is 
rung down, and Aristotelian katharsis is 
achieved.” 

Wesley set the comics aside, sat for- 
ward in the high-backed chesterfield. 
Robin Parish smiled wanly from the arm- 
chair opposite. She was nearly half a foot 
shorter than he, but because she dressed 
and carried herself taller it wasn’t imme- 
diately apparent. It was even less appar- 
ent that she was about his own age, shad- 
ing the middle thirties. She’d aiways had 
a lucky complexion and a metabolism to 
match it. But she was beginning to lose 
it, justice was catching up to her, he 
thought in sad satisfaction. And as soon 
as she was fully resigned to being a con- 
temporary of his, she’d lack both the in- 
centive and the opportunity for any 
anxious last flings such as this recent affair. 

“Love,” Robin said. “Is that what makes 
the world go round, Wes?” 

“Not love,” he said, “poetic license. 
May I freshen your drink?” 

“Please.” 

Wesley crossed the faded Persian rug to 
retrieve her glass. He stood building 
Scotch-and-sodas from the ingredients on 
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the coffee table, glancing occasionally 
through his living room window. Sunday 
afternoon lay indolently over San Fran- 
cisco. This was the week end Robin had 
returned to him. He’d missed her in the 
only way he knew how to: as a break in 
his orderly existence, an imbalance in his 
symmetrical and disciplined routine. It 
was even possible that he was what she’d 
called him just before the breakup: an 
emotional eunuch. But if it was emotion 
she’d gone in search of, she’d gotten 
enough to give her features a permanent 
(and rather becoming) tragic cast. 

It was inevitable; the boy Robin had 
seen fit to fall in love with was much too 
young. One of those post-Korea GI stu- 
dents, a grimly dedicated art major with 
more energy than taste. And to round off 
his complexes neatly, the boy came from 
an orthodox Jewish background which he 
was too enlightened to accept and too con- 
ditioned to disown. Robin had attempted 
to share this religious conflict with him, 
apparently the way one might share a 
handhold on a tiger’s tail. The ride had 
been brisk and bumpy, and now, one 
semester later, she’d been thrown off. 

“You haven’t told me about your new 
apartment, Robin. How is it on Telegraph 
Hill?” 

“It’s a change,” she said. “No, it 
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isn’t really. Just windier. Nothing ever 
changes.” She received her glass back, 
sampled it. “Did you finish the funnies, 
Wes? The funnies,” she said sourly. “The 
morbies.” 

He smiled. “Are you up to hearing 
more?” 

“I’m up to anything today.” 

Wesley folded the paper to the mouth- 
wash advertisement. He treated the entire 
comic section, ads and features alike, with 
the identical spirit of inquiry and awe. 

“Panel one,” he announced. “A pretty 
blonde stands on the sidelines with her 
girl friend. They watch a boy with a 
tennis racket under his arm, squiring an- 
other girl across the campus. The boy’s 
sweater has a block S. Hmm, I wonder if 
it’s slanted to the local audience?” he said 
idly. “State? What are San Francisco 
State’s colors?” 

Robin looked at him levelly. “Black 
and blue.” 

“Shame. These are red and white. Re- 
gardless,” he said, “‘there’s still a chance 
for the jilted heroine. At least her rival 
isn’t wearing the boy’s propeller beanie 
yet. The blonde heroine’s balloon says: 
‘I can’t score anymore with Jim since he’s 
netted that new partner.’ Her confidante, 
an obvious intellectual because she wears 
glasses and is a brunette, whispers: “The 
score would be love all, Dottie, if you’d 
only see your dentist.’ ” 

Wesley glanced up. “The actual advice, 
by implication, is that Dottie should see 
a new dentist. Her own dentist hasn’t 
been able to find the prescription she needs 
to hold her apple-cheeked lover. But I 
suppose it wouldn’t be professional ethics 
to put it that baldly.” 

He returned to panel two. “Now Dot- 
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tie is seated reverently, hands clasped as 
if for absolution, before a profile shot of 
a dentist. The office has an air of the con- 
fessional about it. The dentist is in a white 
cassock and has dedicated gray hair. He 
is quoted as fol—” 

“That helps,” Robin said, “otherwise I 
can’t tell you from the rest of the cast.” 

“My apologies,” Wesley said blandly. 
“The dentist speaks: ‘Breathbrake dis- 
solves the fermenting food particles that 
your toothbrush misses, leaving your 
breath with a minty fragrance. It’s never 
harmful to the teeth or gums.’ ” He had to 
read the last line over again. “In spite of 
ugly rumors to the contrary?” Wesley 
shook his head. “Dissolves food, but not 
gums. Divines which is the quick meat, 
which the dead. An inspiring demonstra- 
tion of the triumph of faith over common 
sense.” 

He was watching Robin to see how far 
he could go. But after her last interrup- 
tion she had kept silent, tapping her foot 
irritably as she twirled her empty glass. 
She looked up, caught his eyes on her and 
blanked her features. Wesley looked in- 
quiringly at her glass. She shook her head. 

“Panel three,” he said, “That Very 
Evening. Our heroine has withdrawn to 
the privacy of her bathchamber. She is 
now in a state of hygienic grace, and 
thereby exempt from the laws of physiol- 
ogy—as witnessed by her ability to talk 
and gargle simultaneously: ‘Um, I just 
adore its cool minty taste.’ Unquote. Se- 
side her, the figure of a policeman has 
materialized from the bottle of Breath- 
brake, in the manner of a jinn. He carries 
a billy and is attired in ectoplasmic blue. 
He announces, ‘And don’t forget, I'll 
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keep your mouth tingly fresh all day 
long.’” 

Wesley paused for the summary. “It’s 
rather significant,” he said, “that the he- 
roine is not at all disconcerted at this ap- 
parition. She is obviously undergoing 
hallucinations similar to those which led 
Joan of Arc to the torch. Ones which will 
doubtlessly lead to her own blissful crema- 
tion on the pyre of puppy love.” Robin’s 
foot began tapping again. “However,” 
he added quickly, “she is not in the final 
stage of paranoia, with her undies plotting 
her downfall for failure to use the correct 
brand of soap flakes.” He added a dash 
of soda to his drink. “You know, Robin, 
the ad writer overlooked an opportunity 
for a closer tie-in with the brand name.” 

“How?” she said warily. 

“By not having the policeman be a 
brakeman. Then he could carry a lantern 
instead of a billy, and be throwing the 
bad breath bums off his boxcar.” 

Robin’s foot stopped tapping; she be- 
gan smiling. “It’s a natural,” she said. 
“Send it in, maybe they'll give you a year’s 
supply.” 

“Well, I know you’re anxious to see 
how the last panel turns out,” he said. 
“Blonde and college boy are snuggling 
across a tennis net. Blonde’s intellectual 
friend exclaims: ‘What a breathtaking set 
they make...’ And a bubblized, or non- 
auditory, balloon rises from the blonde’s 
pituitary. They are apparently in tele- 
pathic rapport: ‘—Thanks to Breath- 
brake.” He folded the paper neatly. 
“Well, did you enjoy it?” 

“Every hour of it,” Robin said. “Let’s 
go see it. when it comes to the Orpheum.” 

Wesley made them both another drink. 

‘He stayed on his feet, took a stretch to 
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the window and looked down. “But there 
you have it, my dear. The intellectual’s 
plight,” he said, “‘so tidily capsulized. Al- 
ways to sit on the sidelines while the lov- 
ing cup goes to the more aggressive. Why 
doesn’t the heroine’s adviser, that un- 
escorted brunette, avail herself of the 
magic remedy for singleness? The tragic 
conclusion is that she has foreseen the out- 
come of her blonde friend’s calf love all 
along. That is the fifth panel, which we 
are forbidden to see.” Wesley rather liked 
that. T. S. Eliot. “You see, even the sci- 
entific genius behind Breathbrake cannot 
restore one’s youth to one. It can disguise 
halitosis, and nothing else.” He turned 
and awaited her reaction. 

“You mean there’s a moral?” Robin 
said innocently. 

Wesley had been trying too hard. He 
conceded the point with a grin. 

“Well, how does the field stack up?” 
he said easily. “Have you found a philos- 
ophy that fits yet?” 

Robin smiled, .sensing his underlying 
sincerity. ““What are you, Wes?” 

“My family is Episcopalian,” he said, 
“so I suppose I am, too. I had nothing to 
do with it—I suspect it’s in the genes.” 

“What does it feel like, to be an Epis- 
copalian?” 

“A little stuffy, like the onset of a 
head cold.” He lowered himself into the 
chesterfield. “You understand I’m com- 
pletely unqualified to practice meta- 
physics. I’m just your corner pharmacist. 
But it would seem to me,” he said, want- 
ing to be both honest and of aid to her, 
“that it shouldn’t be an impulsive choice. 
That is, a rebound from an unfortunate 
experience. One should pick the church 
that best matches his personality and his 
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aesthetic requirements. Catholicism has 
much to offer for dramatic appeal. Al- 
though where you’re located now, Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul’s would be the most 
convenient, unfortunately. Because you 
know how North Beach is always over- 
run by tourists, particularly on a Sunday. 
Though I suppose you could always cab 
on up to Saint Mary’s. Of course a Prot- 
estant church is less gothic, both in dogma 
and architecture. The interior and the 
ceremony are less demanding, leaving the 
mind free for meditation and 


ET CETERA and has she considered the 
growing et cetera of Asiatic religions? She 
might enjoy the Hindu Temple in the 
Fillmore district. But here again, though 
one has less specific et ceteras to observe, 
it might not be et cetera if one felt a need 
for discipline... 

Robin watched Wesley D. Constable 
from the mohair armchair, catching only 
random words in the rise and fall of his 
voice. He sat tallishly forward with his 
manicured fingers stacked on his knees. 
His thinness made him appear built of 
hinges. He had on a slate-colored flannel 
suit. He always wore grays and things, 
and it only emphasized his sallowness. For- 
get it, she thought, maybe it was all like 
Breathbrake—something you could be- 
lieve in this week. She didn’t want to be- 
lieve too hard in anything any more; to 
learn the rules and then be dependent 
upon them, like a new law of gravity. 

Robin saw Wes’s mouth stop moving, 
realized he had stopped speaking. She put 
on her white gloves and navy blue boater 
and they took the elevator down to his 
convertible. 

They rolled up Fulton Street through 
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the Sunday traffic, then cut over to Fell. 
They turned into the panhandle of Golden 
Gate Park, coasting down the cyprus- 
shaded aisle, past lawns with inhabitants 
as permanent and bleached as their 
benches. Then the park expanded into 
oceans of lawn on either side, with wooded 
knolls like continents, peopled by a race 
of amateur athletes, loafers, amorous and 
napping couples. The conservatory stood 
vivid with trapped sunlight, behind its 
billion-blossomed terraces. They swung 
onto the drive bordering the music con- 
course, skirted the ranks of decapitated 
trees, and passing unmolested between the 
pair of pink, priest-headed lions, parked 
at the De Young Museum. Wesley led her 
up the walkway to the lobby, like any 
other couple. He smiled down at her, 
matching her age better than her height. 
Mutt and Jeff, she thought. Guess which 
is Mutt. 

They entered the Roman room and 
stood among its tall glass cases, peering 
down at what looked like a small marble 
bathtub. Such a cultural afternoon. 
They'd go on enjoying cultural afternoons 
for years together. Through the archway 
to the left was the Greek room, and 
through its archway, the Egyptian room. 
They were identically furnished, like 
rooms repeated down an avenue of mir- 
rors. Suddenly Robin felt an instant of 
panic, not knowing which plane of re- 
flection she was living on. She forced her- 
self to look down at the bathtub and 
focus on its carved nude cherubs. She 
heard Wes’s calm measured voice drawing 
her together, strengthening her: 

“Sarcophagus; marble. Roman, second 
century A.D.” 

Time enough after the death of Ira’s 
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controversial Relative for the Roman 
who’d slept here to be of His faith. Such 
a small last bed, he’d have to be a neat- 
boned compact boy like Ira. She pictured 
him there, and herself beside him, the lion 
and the lamb brought down together. But 
of course it was only big enough for one. 

“But you're tired, my dear.” Wesley 
smiled at her in sudden concern. “We'll 
do something less stuffy. Would you like 


On Rising at 4 AM. 


to visit Fleishacker Zoo, since we're this 
near?” 

Robin shook her head. 

“Because they’re behind bars?” he said. 
“You shouldn’t be the victim of senti- 
ment, Robin. The animals in any zoo live 
considerably longer than in their natural 
state.” 

But what do they live on, she thought 
—statistics? 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


Betrayed or blessed by something moving darkly 
and nudging as a hound’s nose nudges, waking, 
I moved as toward a berry patch of childhood, 
when day was breaking. 


So deep the blue of night, I felt the country 
of long ago in this adopted city, 
and kept the spell with golden lamps that softened 


still rage, wide pity. 


I roamed with Blake, 1 flowed down Mark Twain’s river; 
the heart was budded and the mind was flowing. 

I dreamed beside Field’s boy, and then grew restive, 

and heard horns blowing! 


I wakened then, roused by day’s dark echoes, 

the sudden dust of words, my freedom tumbling. 
These were new giants who roared forth invading 
my mind, and crumbling. 


I cried to kinsmen, innocents grown wiser, 
these are no giants who would quickly kill us. 
They would use words as weapons, poisoned language; 


claim us, still us! 
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The Teacher Shortage in the United States 


BOB G. WOODS 


ONE OF the most crucial problems con- 
fronting educators today is that of re- 
cruiting an adequate number of capable 
young men and women who have the nec- 
essary personal and intellectual potentiali- 
ties to become teachers of the nation’s 
youth. This task has not only a quantita- 
tive but also a qualitative aspect—the re- 
cruitment of young men and women of a 
high caliber. No longer is the completion 
of certain course requirements or the pos- 
session of a certificate a valid measure of 
one’s ability to teach. 

This problem in its present form be- 
longs to a moment in education at which 
we have arrived through a long process of 
development. It is the product of gradual 
changes which have occurred in the pur- 
poses of the public schools and in the de- 
mands placed on teachers. 

The story begins with the beginning of 
America. Although there were other 
European influences on elementary educa- 
tion, the first schools in the New England 
colonies closely resembled those of Eng- 
land, where education was largely a mat- 
ter of parental and ecclesiastical respon- 
sibility. In 1647, however, a law was 
passed in Massachusetts which is fre- 
quently regarded by educational histor- 
ians as the foundation of our modern 
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American school system. The “Old De- 
luder Law,” as it is sometimes called, pro- 


vided: 


Every township with 50 householders shall ap- 
point one within their town to teach all chil- 
dren as shall resort to him to write and read. 
... Where any town shall increase to the num- 
ber of 100 families or householders, they shall 
set up a grammar school, the master thereof 
being able to instruct youth so far as they may 
be fitted for the university. 


Although this set the precedent for secular 
education in this country, many factors 
operated to prevent widespread compli- 
ance with the spirit of the law. In fact, 
until well into the nineteenth century ele- 
mentary education was commonly pro- 
vided for in church and private schools; 
and secondary education, which was the 
exclusive privilege of the upper class, was 
provided for in the Latin grammar schools 
—likewise private institutions. 

The sole purpose of the first elementary 
schools in this country was to teach boys 
and girls to read and write, and in some 
instances to cipher. Little else was ex- 
pected of the teacher, as the schools made 
no pretense of assuming responsibility for 
the physical, social, moral, or emotional 
development of the pupils. This was con- 
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sidered the responsibility of the home 
and/or the church. 

There is ample evidence that few stipu- 
lations were made as to the personal or 
professional qualifications of the colonial 
schoolmaster. The ability to read and write 
and affiliation with the proper religious 
faith were often all that was required to 
qualify one to teach. In fact, merely the 
ability barely to read and write appears to 
have been sufficient in many instances. 

Making full allowance for the fact that 
the unique and ridiculous is often given 
greater emphasis in historical literature 
than the commonplace, we may still say 
that traditionally the schoolmaster has 
rightfully earned a reputation for being 
an odd character. Accounts of early 
schoolmasters seem to reveal a pedagogic 
fondness for liquor as well as other types 
of moral laxity. Although this was prob- 
ably true only in a minority of cases, there 
is little evidence to indicate that many 
truly competent individuals were attracted 
to schoolmastering in the early days. Dur- 
ing this period the profession was gener- 
ally he!d in relatively low esteem. Conse- 
quently, the indolent, the laggard, and the 
otherwise incompetent were widely re- 
garded as good teacher material. In the 
consideration of the orthopedically handi- 
capped for teaching positions, sympathy 
for their disabilities frequently supplanted 
scrutiny of their more pertinent qualifica- 
tions. And in certain sections of colonial 
America most of the schoolteaching was 
done by indentured servants. 

With the more widespread adoption, 
following the American Revolutionary 
War and during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, of a state system of edu- 
cation which provided elementary schools 
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supported by public taxation, greater rec- 
ognition was given schoolteaching as 
an occupation which required something 
more than the ability to read and write. 
There was an emerging belief in some 
quarters, sparse though they were, not 
only that it was desirable for a school- 
teacher to possess certain intellectual and 
personal qualifications, but also that here 
was an occupation which demanded some 
specialized training. This belief led to the 
establishment of the first normal schools 
in this country—the initial one at Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1839. 

Despite this increased interest in edu- 
cation, the historical literature presents 
every indication that during the first part 
of the nineteenth century elementary 
school teachers were no better qualified 
and perhaps even less respected than were 
their colonial predecessors. President Jo- 
seph Caldwell of the University of North 
Carolina, for example, said: 


Is a man constitutionally and habitually indo- 
lent, a burden upon all from whom he can ex- 
tract support? Then there is one way of shak- 
ing him off; let us make him a schoolmaster. 
...In our present mode of popular education 
we act upon the principle that schoolkeeping 
is a business to which scarcely anyone but an 
idiot is incompetent, if he only knows reading, 
writing, and arithmetic,...and our primary 
schools are kept sunk down to the lowest point 
of degradation, and education is disgraced by 
our own misconceptions and mismanagements. 


By 1900, the task of the elementary 
school teacher had greatly expanded and 
had become more complex. The cur- 
riculum of the better elementary schools 
had grown to include such studies as 
geography, history, grammar, literature, 
natural science, and occasionally other 
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subjects. This expansion reflects the broad- 
ening of the purposes of elementary edu- 
cation, and subsequently of the role of the 
teacher. Likewise, after many hard years 
of struggle, the normal school, the orig- 
inal purpose of which was the training of 
elementary teachers, had become an ac- 
cepted and recognized part of the Amer- 
ican public school system. The field of 
pedagogy was slowly but surely gaining 
status, although there was still much room 
for improvement, since many teachers 
possessed neither the academic, the profes- 
sional, nor the personal qualifications 
needed for the successful filling of the 
positions which they occupied. 

Since the turn of the century, we have 
come to realize that if our elementary 
schools are to meet the needs of the boys 
and girls in our modern democratic so- 
ciety, the elementary school teacher must 
be an expertly trained, professional- 
minded individual possessing the highest 
personal qualifications. He must have a 
thorough understanding of the objectives 
and underlying philosophy of American 
elementary education. He must be well 
grounded in the psychology of child 
growth and development as well as the 
psychology of learning. He must have a 
command of the scientifically proven tech- 
niques of teaching and possess a working 
knowledge of methods of educational 
measurement. He must understand school 
organization and management, be able to 
supervise extracurricular activities, and 
know thoroughly the public relations re- 
sponsibilities of the classroom teacher. 
Unlike his colonial predecessor, the pre- 
sent-day elementary school teacher should 
be one of the best educated and most 
highly respected individuals in the com- 
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munity, for his task is no longer confined 
to the teaching of reading and writing but 
has expanded to include the social, emo- 
tional, physical, and mental guidance of 
the boys and girls under his charge. 

Only since World War II has the 
elementary school teacher been ac- 
corded anything like equal public recog- 
nition with the secondary school teacher. 
Higher certification standards, single-sal- 
ary schedules, and recognition of the 
worth of the specialized graduate training 
for elementary teachers are all indicative 
of the progress which has been made in the 
professionalization of elementary school 
teaching. 


THE EARLIEST secondary schools of this 
country were the Latin grammar schools 
which, like the first elementary schools, 
duplicated those of Europe. The first such 
school was established in Boston in 1635. 
These schools existed for the limited pur- 
pose of preparing the sons of the priv- 
ileged classes, who were destined to be- 
come ministers, doctors, and lawyers, for 
college training. As the name implies, the 
curriculum of these schools was very 
limited, since most of the time was de- 
voted to the study of languages. The Latin 
grammar school played a major role in 
America’s educational system for well 
over 150 years. 

From the outset, considerably higher 
academic qualifications have been de- 
manded of the secondary school teacher 
than of the elementary school teacher. A 
command of Latin or Greek was a major 
requirement for all schoolmasters in the 
early secondary schools, and this in itself 
demanded much higher academic qualifi- 
cations than were needed by the element- 
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ary school teachers of the time. Because 
of the narrowness of purpose of the Latin 
grammar schools, about the only other 
qualification demanded of the schoolmas- 
ter was the strength to apply the rod in 
order to maintain strict discipline among 
his pupils. There are indications that al- 
though these schoolmasters were often 
scholars with a good command of Latin 
and Greek, a goodly portion of them had 
their shortcomings in regard to personal 
qualifications and could hardly be classi- 
fied as outstanding citizens and leaders of 
the community. 

By the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there was growing dissatisfaction 
with the very limited function of second- 
ary education as it existed in the Latin 
grammar schools. In 1750 Benjamin 
Franklin advocated the establishment of 
a secondary school which would enable 
those who wished to learn the major trades 
or who planned to enter business to obtain 
a “useful” education. Feeling that foreign 
languages were of little value for the prac- 
tical man of business, he emphasized the 
teaching of English. This new type of sec- 
ondary school was known as the academy. 
Unlike the Latin grammar schools, many 
academies admitted girls as well as boys. 
The first institution to bear the name was 
the Philadelphia Academy, established in 
1751. The greatest growth of the acad- 
emies, however, was not achieved until the 


period from 1825 to 1840. It is often said ~ 


that the first mention of teachers’ train- 
ing appeared in Franklin’s plan for the 
academy, since one of the stated purposes 
was “that others of the lesser sort might 
be trained as teachers.” But although such 
practical courses as surveying, bookkeep- 
ing, and navigation were included in the 
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offerings of the academy, one of the major 
purposes of its curriculum continued to 
be the same as that of the Latin grammar 
school—namely, to prepare students for 
admission to college. Also, since the acad- 
emy was generally a tuition school and 
frequently a boarding school rather than 
a day school, it did not minister to the 
needs of the middle and lower class peo- 
ple. Thus it differed from the Latin gram- 
mar school more in theory than in prac- 
tice. 
Even with the added functions of the 
academy, no noticeable change occurred 
either in teaching methodology or in the 
type of teacher employed. In general, the 
typical teacher was a_ subject-matter- 
minded drillmaster, well grounded in the 
science of maintaining order, and with lit- 
tle responsibility for or interest in any- 
thing other than instilling knowledge into 
the minds of his pupils. The father of one 
of the students at Phillips Exeter Academy 
declared to Benjamin Abbot, the principal, 
“If Lewis was half as afraid of the Al- 
mighty as he is of you, I should never have 
any more trouble with him.” The litera- 
ture pertaining to the early secondary 
schools presents much evidence of the use 
of corporal punishment for the mainte- 
nance of strict discipline. 

The next phase in the development of 
secondary education in this country was 
the coming of the public high school, 
which was eventually to replace the acad- 
emy. The free public high school was 
largely the outgrowth of the wishes and 
demands of the middle class of the Amer- 
ican people, who believed that secondary 
education should be provided at public 
expense. Another factor which undoubt- 
edly had a great deal to do with the estab- 
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lishment of the free high school was the 
prevalent belief that democracy could not 
long endure unless the masses were edu- 
cated. 

The first public high school was the 
English High School of Boston, estab- 
lished in 1821, actually before the most 
flourishing period in the history of the 
academy. Neither the curriculum nor the 
methods of teaching in the first public 
high schools differed materially from those 
of the academy—except, perhaps, in that 
the high school conformed more closely 
to Franklin’s original idea than did the 
academies themselves. The purposes of the 
two institutions were very much the same, 
the chief difference being that the high 
schools were maintained at public expense 
and therefore, unlike the academies, were 
intended to serve the masses. 

Because of the sinvilarity of purposes 
and of curricular offerings between the 
academy and the early free high school, 
the competencies needed by the teachers 
likewise remained relatively unchanged. 
There is evidence, however, that following 
the Civil War the personal attributes of 
secondary school teachers were on the up- 
grade. This was perhaps at least partially 
due to a clearer recognition of the impor- 
tance of schoolmastering, and a growing 
belief in the desirability of teaching as an 
occupation for the fit. 

During the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century and the early part of the 
twentieth century the curriculum of the 
high school was attacked by various 
groups and organizations. Most of these 
groups believed that the existing curricu- 
lum no longer served the purposes of the 
secondary school population, which was 
becoming more and more heterogeneous. 
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Pupils from the less financially favored 
homes, possessing wide and diversified in- 
terests and abilities, were entering the high 
schools in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore. In many localities the high school 
could no longer be considered as a college 
preparatory school only. There was a need 
and a demand for a liberalized curriculum 
which would also administer to the needs 
of the youth who did not intend to enter 
the professions via the colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Beginning in 1891, numerous national 
committees were appointed to re-examine 
the high school curriculum and to make 
recommendations for its improvement. 
But not until the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education, ap- 
pointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1911, presented its report in 
1918 did any of these committees have a 
significant and lasting effect upon the cur- 
ricular organization of the nation’s sec- 
ondary schools. The report of this com- 
mission was somewhat revolutionary in 
that it was the first attempt by such a 
group to define the aims of secondary edu- 
cation in terms of the activities of life in 
a democratic society rather than in terms 
of subject-matter achievement for college 
entrance. According to this new concept 
of secondary education, emphasis should 
be placed upon training boys and girls for 
successful participation in our democratic 
society; in other words, the high schools 
needed to educate youth for such life ac- 
tivities as citizenship, worthy home mem- 
bership, worthy use of leisure time, and 
ethical character, as well as to enable them 
to obtain adequate knowledge and under- 
standing of the various subject-matter 


fields. 
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The report of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
with its effects upon the high schools of 
the nation, was the real beginning of the 
demand for a new and different type of 
teacher at the secondary school level. 
Schools were at last assuming responsibili- 
ties in the education of youth which until 
then had been relegated to the home and 
the church. They no longer were solely 
college preparatory schools, but were also 
attempting to meet the needs of the large 
portion of secondary school-age youth 
who had no intention of entering college 
—boys and girls who were ending their 
formal education with high school. This 
new function of secondary education was 
given further impetus by the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917 and by the George- 
Deen Act of 1937. Under these acts fed- 
eral funds were made available for the 
teaching of vocational agriculture, home 
economics, business education, and indus- 
trial education. 

The “Prosser Resolution” of 1945 has 
also affected the purposes and conse- 
quently the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary schools. In his report at a confer- 
ence of the Vocational Division of the 
Office of Education, C. A. Prosser pointed 
out that while 20 per cent of the secondary 
school youth are reasonably well prepared 
for the college work they undertake and 
another 20 per cent are reasonably well 
prepared for the skilled trades which they 
enter, the secondary school curriculum 
does not serve adequately the remaining 
60 per cent whose vocational choices do 
not fit into either of these categories. The 
secondary schools, therefore, need to alter 
their program in order better to serve this 
large proportion of the youth whose plans 
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do not include either college or one of the 
trades whose specialized skills are already 
being taught. As a result of this report, a 
series of regional and national work con- 
ferences were held, and the United States 
Commissioner of Education appointed the 
Commission on Life Adjustment for 
Youth of Secondary School Age. The work 
of this commission can already be seen in 
the modernization of the nation’s second- 
ary schools. Life adjustment education is 
rapidly becoming a reality. In short, there 
is an increasing acceptance by our second- 
ary schools of responsibility for all the 
needs of youth. 

These changes in the purposes and cur- 
riculums of the secondary schools have 
produced a need for teachers who are 
more than subject-matter specialists, al- 
though the need for high academic qualifi- 
cations has not lessened. To be successful 
in the modern high school a teacher needs 
to be a well-rounded individual—emo- 
tionally, socially, morally, and physically, 
as well as mentally, qualified for his posi- 
tion. And to prepare his pupils to become 
contributing participants in our demo- 
cratic society, he must have a sympathetic 
understanding of youth. Of all the known 
methods and media of teaching, few com- 
pare with personification and exemplifi- 
cation in producing well-adjusted citi- 
zens. Teaching should be regarded as the 
apex of all professions. What profession 
is more important than that which molds 
the minds and character of our youth, 
who will later become the leaders of our 
country? 


ONE REASON for the acute shortage in the 
number of qualified teachers in this coun- 
try, a problem which will become ever 
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more serious during the next decade, is 
the tremendous increase in the number of 
pupils attending school. Three factors con- 
tribute to this growth: the increase in the 
number of scholastics (school-as : youth) ; 
the increase in the per cent of scholastics 
enrolled in school; and the increase in the 
average daily attendance. 

The effect of the wartime and postwar 
baby boom upon the teacher shortage is 
well known. During the early years of 
World War II, even before our country 
had become actively engaged in warfare, 
the birth rate in the United States started 
to increase; and to the present time it has 
never again taken a downward trend. 
Since the 1947-48 school year when the 
initial wave of these children hit the first 
grade, the elementary school enrolment 
has been steadily and rapidly increasing. 
The latest report of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, figures for which were 
gathered during October, 1953, shows 
that the elementary school enrolment 
(grades 1 through 8) was at that time 
23.1 million, as compared to 22.0 million 
enrolled the preceding year. A similar in- 
crease of about one million pupils per year 
is expected to continue at least through 
1959, when the 1953 crop of babies enters 
school. What the annual increase will be 
beyond 1959 depends largely upon the 
future fertility, but 1954 figures available 
to date give no indication of a decline; in 
fact, the current level is higher than for 
any preceding year. 

The high schools (grades 9 through 12) 
have not yet felt the effect of the influx of 
pupils due to the increased wartime birth 
rate. The 1947-48 first-graders will not 
enter the ninth grade until the fall se- 
mester of this year. But after that time 
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substantial gains will be felt for at least 
ten years. During the 1953-54 school year, 
high school enrolment was approximately 
7.2 million. For the 1955-56 enrolment 
the estimate is 7.6 million; for 1960-61, 
9.4 million; and for 1965-66, 12.1 mil- 
lion. This will represent a growth of al- 
most 60 per cent in secondary school 
enrolment within a period of ten years. 

Not all of this growth in the number 
of pupils enrolled can be attributed to the 
increase in the number of scholastics. Part 
of it is due to the increase in the per cent 
of school-age youth who are enrolling in 
our schools. This factor has had less effect 
in recent years at the elementary school 
level than in the secondary schools. Since 
1900 the per cent of elementary school- 
age youth enrolled in school has made a 
tremendous gain; but for the past several 
years it has maintained a constant high 
level of approximately 98 per cent, a fig- 
ure which is not likely to change mate- 
rially in the years ahead. At the second- 
ary school level, however, it is quite a dif- 
ferent story. As yet, the 14-17 age group 
has not reached the high per cent of en- 
rolment that has been attained by the 
6-13 age group, although steady progress 
is being made. For example, in 1929-30, 
$1 per cent of the secondary school-age 
youth were enrolled in school; in 1939-40, 
73 per cent; and in 1949-50, 80 per cent. 
The projected estimate for the 1959-60 
school year is 87 per cent, and for the 
1965-66 year, 91.5 per cent. It is quite 
possible that the enrolment percentage 
for the secondary school-age youth will 
approach that for the elementary school 
level. It is easy to see the effect which an 
increase of even 1 per cent in the num- 
ber of secondary school-age youth en- 
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rolled in school has upon the teacher 
shortage. 

The increase in the average daily at- 
tendance, the third factor contributing to 
the phenomenal increase in the number of 
pupils currently attending our schools, 
has had roughly the same effect upon both 
the elementary and the secondary schools. 
In the state of Texas, for example, the 
average daily attendance twelve years ago 
was 80.5 per cent of the pupil enrolment, 
while during the 1953-54 school year the 
figure had risen to 85.7 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of the Texas Research 
League, by the 1959-60 school year the 
average daily attendance will be greater 
than 90 per cent of all students enrolled. 
Since in many states school funds are dis- 
tributed on the basis of teaching units, 
which are computed from the average 
daily attendance, this facter has a definite 
bearing on the teacher shortage. Improved 
transportation facilities, school health 
services, and hot lunch programs, along 
with other educational advances such as 
curricular improvements and better meth- 
ods of teaching, have undoubtedly played 
a major role in bringing about increases 
in both the per cent of scholastics en- 
rolled in school and the average daily at- 
tendance. 


THE INCREASED DEMAND for teachers is 
quite evident; but what about the supply? 
Is it also on the increase? The supply of 
new candidates seeking teaching positions 
for any given school year comes mainly 
from three sources: (1) persons whose 
preparation is inadequate but who have 
been granted temporary certification be- 
cause of the shortage of qualified teach- 
ers; (2) certified teachers, experienced or 
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inexperienced, who did not teach the pre- 
ceding term; and (3) the new crop of 
candidates who have just completed cer- 
tification requirements through college or 
university training. Obviously, the last 
source is potentially the most important. 

Certification requirements for element- 
ary teachers vary widely among the states. 
In two states less than one year of col- 
lege attendance is required, whereas in 
twenty-five states a bachelor’s degree in- 
cluding certain professional training is 
prescribed. The requirements of the re- 
maining states range between these two 
extremes. A recent report of the NEA Re- 
search Division shows that the 1954 crop 
of elementary teachers which was due to 
complete certification requirements, ac- 
cording to the regulations of each of the 
forty-eight states, Alaska, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, numbered 44,941, 
a decrease of 6.65 per cent from the 1953 
total of 48,144. Because of the smallness 
of upper-level college and university 
classes at the present time, this downward 
trend is certain to continue for at least 
two more years—a distressing fact in the 
light of the rapid growth of the element- 
ary school population. 

The fact that the various state require- 
ments for certification of secondary school 
teachers are much more nearly uniform 
than those for elementary teachers makes 
more accurate measurement possible. Most 
states require the bachelor’s degree includ- 
ing an average of eighteen semester hours 
of professional training. According to the 
excellent studies which were conducted 
under the supervision of Dr. Maul, a very 
significant decline has occurred during 
the last five years in the number of college 
graduates prepared to teach in secondary 
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schools. In 1950 a total of 86,890 college 
graduates qualified for teaching certifi- 
cates, while according to a pregraduation 
count the total for the 1954 graduating 
class was to have been 50,624. This repre- 
sents an amazing drop of 41.7 per cent in 
that four-year period, during which the 
total number of college graduates dropped 
only 34.3 per cent. It provides substan- 
tial evidence that the teaching profession 
is becoming less and less attractive to the 
nation’s young men and women. 

The evidence also shows that many of 
the graduates who fulfil the requirements 
for certification never actually enter the 
classroom as teachers. A survey made on 
November 1, 1953, of that year’s June 
and August qualified graduates in thir- 
teen states and Hawaii, shows a loss of one 
out of every three. These statistics give 
cause for raising an extremely important 
question: Why are not more college grad- 
uates attracted to the teaching profession? 

The answer to this question includes 
three rather general reasons: the undesir- 
able working conditions, the unfavorable 
social and professional status accorded 
teachers, and the poor monetary returns 
in relation to the amount of training re- 
quired. 

The typical elementary teacher, as well 
as his counterpart in the secondary schools, 
is confronted with many extra-instruc- 
tional responsibilities, crowded classrooms, 
after-working-hours duties, poor retire- 
ment and sick-leave benefits, and uncer- 
tain tenure. All these things serve to dis- 
courage many good prospects from enter- 
ing the profession. In this day and age, 
most young people are attracted to a field 
of employment which offers favorable 
working hours, future security, and all 
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the other employee benefits that have be- 
come so popular in recent years. 

In many communities, the teacher is 
relegated to a rather unfavorable position 
in the social structure. Too often he is 
expected to adhere to a more rigid code 
of social mores than that required of 
his contemporaries in other professional 
groups. The profession has never been ac- 
corded dignity and prestige commensurate 
with the training it requires. The lay pub- 
lic is more often critical than laudatory 
of a teacher’s efforts. If he has performed 
his duties well, that is as it should be, and 
little or no praise is forthcoming. But let 
one of his pupils fall short of the expec- 
tations of the child’s parents, and not only 
the teacher but many of the patrons of 
the district are certain to be made aware 
of the poor quality of instruction in the 
local school. No doubt some of this criti- 
cism is justified; it may be in part a result 
of the substandard certification regula- 
tions of certain states. But in any event, 
the attitude toward teachers it represents 
does not raise the status of the teaching 
profession and definitely is not conducive 
to the recruitment of capable young men 
and women into the profession. 

The public in general is well aware of 
the low salaries paid teachers, yet few 
communities have made any effort to rec- 
tify the situation. Numerous research 
reports show that the teaching profession 
ranks at about the same wage-earning 
level as does semiskilled labor. Figures 
compiled by the NEA in 1953 show that 
the average salary for all instructional 
employees, including principals and super- 
visors, was only $3,530, approximately 
equal to or less than the average earnings 


of truck drivers, oil field roustabouts, and 
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bartenders. According to a recent Har- 
vard report, the economic status of the 
teacher has been on the decline. In 1938, 
although the average salary of teachers 
was considerably less than it is now, they 
ranked in the upper one-third of the in- 
come groups of the nation. Now, they 
rank in the lower one-third. This hardly 
seems justifiable in view of the amount of 
college training required of teachers. 

The vast amount of publicity on the 
subject of teachers’ salaries has had some 
good effect in securing higher salaries; 
however, it has likewise had an adverse 
effect in discouraging capable young peo- 
ple from pursuing the teaching profes- 
sion. The fact that better salary oppor- 
tunities are available in nonteaching 
vocations is unquestionably an important 
factor in the shortage of teachers in cer- 
tain academic fields, especially the sciences, 
mathematics, and commercial subjects. 
Young men graduates qualified for teach- 
ing in these fields are especially attracted 
to the more lucrative fields of employ- 
ment; for example, only 24.2 per cent of 
the 1952 male graduates eligible to teach 
chemistry actually accepted teaching po- 
sitions. Most of the remainder, no doubt, 
were siphoned off into the better-paying 
jobs of industry. 


MOST PEOPLE are agreed that the general 
law of supply and demand should not be 
permitted to operate unassisted in provid- 
ing our schools with competent teachers. 
Some definite steps need to be taken now, 
unless we are willing to have the nation’s 
youth subjected to substandard instruc- 
tion. Of course, even if it were desirable 
from a sociological and economic stand- 
point, there is virtually nothing we can 
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do about the tremendous increase in the 
number of pupils attending our schools. 
In fact, for years professional educators 
have been striving to increase both the 
average daily attendance and the per cent 
of school-age youth enrolled in school. 
We can, however, do something about the 
dwindling supply of young qualified 
teachers. 

First, we can improve working condi- 
tions. Adequate classroom facilities and 
instructional materials not only are essen- 
tial for an effective education program 
but also are fundamental to the teacher’s 
wholesome attitude toward his work. Lay 
groups should be cognizant of the situa- 
tion in their own community’s schools 
and should work toward the alleviation of 
overcrowded conditions and shortages of 
equipment and supplies. Through co-op- 
erative effort parent-teacher organizations 
and other lay-professional groups could 
go a long way to correct the situation of 
excessive teaching loads and after-work- 
ing-hours assignments. Teachers, through 
their own professional organizations, are 
perhaps in the best position to improve 
sick-leave and retirement benefits as well 
as tenure provisions. 

Second, we can raise the social and pro- 
fessional status of teachers. Highly com- 
petent young people who are adept at 
learning and who possess potentialities of 
leadership want to pursue a career which 
carries with it prestige and dignity. The 
lay public should give credit to teachers 
when credit is due. Teachers should be 
regarded as leaders of the community, 
since they hold one of the community’s 
most important jobs as molders of the cit- 
izens and leaders of tomorrow. The buga- 


boos which hold teachers to a special nar- 
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row set of social mores should be elimi- 
nated. This is not to imply that we should 
lower the moral standards of teachers. 
But they should be granted the social free- 
dom given other outstanding professional 
groups of the community. 

Those teacher training institutions 
which have not already done so should 
set up carefully planned selective admis- 
sion and selective retention criteria for 
their teacher training program. The bet- 
ter students are not attracted to fields of 
study in which the mediocre can excel. 
Teacher certification standards likewise 
need to be raised in many states. Research 
evidence shows that states possessing high 
standards have little or no teacher short- 
age problem compared with states having 
lower standards. It seems that good teach- 
ers are attracted to states having high 
standards—probably because good work- 
ing conditions and high salaries usually 
go hand in hand with strict certification 
regulations. 

Every college and university which has 
as one of its purposes the training of teach- 
ers should carefully appraise its training 
program with a view toward improve- 
ment. Professional educators should cease 
bickering over the relative importance of 
professional and academic courses in the 
preparation of teachers. Both are essential. 
Even a person with a full background of 
professional training could hardly be ex- 
pected to do a competent job of teaching 
a foreign language, science, or history 
without a well-rounded knowledge of the 
subject. On the other hand, a person with 
a strong academic major could surely be 
a better teacher if he possessed a sound 
philosophy of education in harmony with 
our present-day democratic society, as 
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well as a working knowledge of educa- 
tional psychology and proficiency in mod- 
ern methods of teaching and in techniques 
of educational measurement. 

Third, we can increase teachers’ salaries. 
It seems that most efforts in this direction 
have been directed toward increasing 
minimum salaries rather than toward in- 
creasing the maximum earning power of 
teachers. The best way to attract capable 
young people into the field of education 
and to hold them there is not merely to 
raise minimum salaries but to establish 
salary schedules whereby the truly pro- 
fessional teacher may, in fifteen to twenty 
years’ time, be earning a salary somewhat 
comparable to that of a lawyer, doctor, 
dentist, engineer, or businessman with an 
equivalent number of years of profes- 
sional experience. There is no serious 
dearth of young aspirants to any of these 
lines of work, although their starting sal- 
aries do not vary greatly from those of- 
fered beginning teachers in most states. 

A recent study covering 85 per cent 
of the total personnel of the public schools 
of Texas showed that only nine schools 
had salary schedules with a maximum an- 
nual salary for teachers as high as $5,000, 
and only one school with a maximum as 
high as $5,500. Probably less than 1 per 
cent of the public school teachers of 
Texas are paid salaries of $5,000 or more. 
A study made by Eugene L. Hammer of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment shows Australia to be the only one 
of thirty countries surveyed which ranks 
below the United States in the ratio of 
teachers’ salaries to per capita income. 
Why should not the highly competent, 
professional-minded person, who has 
chosen teaching as his life’s work, be paid 
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a salary of $6,000-$8,000 per year dur- 
ing the peak of his effectiveness? 
Finally, we can actively recruit out- 
standing young men and women. Com- 
petent teachers, especially at the high 
school and college levels, can do much 
toward encouraging outstanding young 
people to consider teaching as a life’s 
work. Adolescents will frequently seek to 
emulate a teacher with a dynamic per- 
sonality. The point has been well stated in 
an article in the Journal of the National 
Education Association: j 


It is what you are that gives intelligent boys 
and girls their impression of teaching as a ca- 
reer. The way you teach, look, act, and talk 
constantly serves either to recruit capable 
young people for your profession—or to dis- 
courage them completely from ever consider- 
ing it as a lifework. 


When discussing the pros and cons of 
teaching with prospective candidates, a 
teacher should place emphasis upon the 
great personal satisfaction which is de- 
rived from seeing one’s former students 
attain success in life. The knowledge of 
having made some contribution to the 
success of others is in itself a reward which 
cannot be excelled in any of the other 
professions. 

Future Teachers of America organiza- 
tions have contributed a great deal to- 


ward acquainting young people with the 
teaching profession and interesting them 
in it. In many states the FTA groups 
are highly organized and offer an attrac- 
tive program including a state conven- 
tion for the participants. Many more 
schools and colleges should organize 
FTA clubs, seeing to it that a highly 
competent, professional-minded teacher 
is selected as sponsor. Lay groups should 
likewise encourage and support these or- 
ganizations. 

Some of the large foundations and cer- 
tain industries have granted money to a 
number of colleges and universities for 
the purpose of giving scholarship aid to 
capable young people interested in be- 
coming teachers. Lay groups, such as civic 
and businessmen’s organizations, should 
actively solicit and help provide financial 
aid for many more such scholarships. A 
few lay organizations have already set a 


fine example in this endeavor. 


All these measures should be taken 


without delay. Substandard schools will 
produce a substandard citizenry — the 
price which must be paid for anything 
less than an all-out program of teacher 
recruitment. Time is short. Although 
classrooms can be constructed in a matter 
of months, the preparation of a competent 
teacher requires at least four years. 
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Teachers for Texas: The Dallas Plan 


GWYNNE WIMBERLY SHOOK 


A PLAN for meeting the teacher shortage 
crisis is in operation in Dallas. It shows 
signs of success. If it were put into effect 
in other cities, it might stem the tide of a 
national educational disaster. 

The shortage of teachers, in both its 
qualitative and quantitative aspects, is 
nation-wide, with few exceptions. At 
present Dallas is one of the exceptions 
where the supply of teachers has met the 
demand. Its schools are adequately staffed 
at the moment, although some teachers 
are assigned more students than they can 
teach, and some are being shifted into 
areas of instruction for which they are 
not trained. The structure of the educa- 
tional system has held up, with patchwork 
and improvising. 

But this is temporary. The lure of the 
city, with its higher salaries and cultural 
advantages, has drained surrounding 
areas. These areas have suffered; and Dal- 
las may suffer. It will find itself in an 
alarming plight unless immediate action 
is taken. Four years are required to make 
a teacher, and there are barely four years 
until the crisis will become acute. Pros- 
pective teachers who will obtain their cer- 
tificates in 1959 are of the small crop of 
depression babies born in the hard-time 
thirties. But their classes will burgeon 
with the bumper yield of World War II 
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babies that now flood the grade schools. 

At present there are some 19,000 stu- 
dents in Dallas high schools. By 1959 there 
will exist an increase of 13,000 students, 
who are already in the census. They will 
require an increase of 500 new high school 
teachers, in addition to the normally ex- 
pected number of replacements. In 1960 
it will be worse; in 1961, still worse. There 
will be vacancies in all fields, but the 
shortage will be most critical in mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. Of the 
present average of 450 new teachers hired 
yearly in Dallas, 12 to 15 are for mathe- 
matics, 6 to 8 for science. These are among 
the most difficult positions to fill, prob- 
ably because of the growing enticements 
offered mathematicians and scientists by 
industry and government, and are the 
ones where shortages will most likely 
occur first. 

Last spring this crucial situation, in its 
twofold qualitative-quantitative nature, 
was brought to the attention of the Junior 
League of Dallas, a women’s service organ- 
ization. Its members decided to grapple 
with the problem in their own city, hop- 
ing that, if they were successful at home, 
other cities would take up the challenge, 
and this threat to America’s future might 
be conquered. 

There appeared to be four possible lines 
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of action. Standards could be lowered and 
inferior teachers accepted. But this would 
be to ignore the qualitative urgencies of 
the problem. What was needed was teach- 
ers. Half-teachers offered no solution. 

Perhaps, then, schools could go on half- 
day schedules. Some cities have been forced 
into this alternative, with dire results. One 
judge of a juvenile court in Detroit has 
said, “Half our children are on the loose 
in the morning, the other half during the 
afternoon, and all of them in the evening.” 
The booming business of his court, he 
thought, was largely due to the half-day 
schedule, and ultimately to the teacher 
shortage. Aside from whatever bad effects 
might come from enforced idleness for 
teen-agers and children, there was the 
equally important fact that the young 
people would be short-changed by such a 
measure. Again, the quality of education 
would be seriously impaired. 

Perhaps then, as a third possibility, 
there might be a way to reduce the num- 
ber of students. But such a retreat from 
the American ideal was unthinkable. No 
nation in the world has attempted any- 
thing as ambitious as has the United States 
in the area of education. Because of public 
schooling, America has a largely literate 
citizenry. Engineers, physicists, and chem- 
ists, who have pioneered in fields which 
give us a measure of security in these dan- 
gerous times, are graduates of public 
schools, as are scholars who have attained 
eminence in the social sciences and the 
humanities. It is said that in offering edu- 
cation to all, we do not do as well as we 
should by any. Undoubtedly if high 
schools were required to instruct only the 
boys and girls with exceptional I.Q.’s, 
they could give us a crop of outstanding 
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scientists and scholars. But America de- 
pends, for its very survival, upon the 
quantitative as well as the qualitative 
achievement of its educational system. We 


_ rely, not on individual genius, but on the 


collective good sense and intelligent ac- 
tion of the voting public. Our kind of 
government cannot function at all unless 
the large majority of its citizens are edu- 
cated. 

One alternative line of action re- 
mained: to find additional teachers. How 
else to avert the educational collapse that 
could seriously undermine our national 
security? 

Although many people were worrying 
about, or writing about, the teacher short- 
age, it seemed that very little was actually 
being done about the task of recruit- 
ing the teachers. A committee was formed. 
A plan was devised and put into effect, 
which appears to be working well for Dal- 
las and should also work for any com- 
munity with a population of 25,000 or 
more. 

The Dallas Junior League calls its 
project “Teachers for Texas... The 
Dallas Plan.” It sets itself the job of re- 
cruiting additional teachers from three 
sources: high school students who have 
lacked a directed purpose, students who 
want to teach but lack finances (these are 
informed where scholarships and loans 
may be had), and those older competent 
teachers who have strayed into other fields 
and may be influenced to return to their 
first profession. In order to accomplish 
this task, the Dallas Plan attempts two 
things: to let everyone in Greater Dallas 
know the nature and size of the problem, 
and to let each high school graduate in 
this metropolitan area know enough about 
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the teaching profession so that he may de- 
cide whether or not a career in this field 
might be attractive. To those graduates 
who have the potentiality of becoming 
teachers, help is extended in communicat- 
ing with the colleges of their choice, in 
order that they may find proper persons 
to advise them on courses when they en- 
rol, 

In the spring, members of the Junior 
League consulted Dr. W. T. White, su- 
perintendent of the Dallas schools, and 
Dr. Ewell D. Walker, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction. Dr. 
White included them on the agenda for 
a meeting of his high school principals. 
The principals arranged times when they 
could present programs to students who 
might be interested. Three teams of teach- 
ers were formed to speak at these meet- 
ings, each team composed of one man and 
one woman. Young well-rounded instruc- 
tors, chosen for their straightforward and 
personable bearing, spoke informally from 
their own experience of the advantages 
and satisfactions of their profession. 

They spoke of the three-month vaca- 
tion, with opportunity for earning sup- 
plementary income at temporary jobs, for 
further study, or for travel and recreation. 
They acquainted students with security 
and retirement plans for teachers. They 
pointed out the fact that salaries are be- 
ginning to rise, as can be seen in the recent 
raise voted by the Texas legislature. To- 
day a young teacher starts at $3,400 to 
$3,600 a year for what adds up to nine 
months of work. This is beginning to 
compare favorably with starting salaries 
in other professions, and as the teacher 
shortage becomes more acute, prestige will 
rise and salaries will undoubtedly go up 
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even more. The teacher teams explained 
the advantage of permanent qualification, 
which means that once a teacher has his 
certificate, he can go in and out of the pro- 
fession at different times of life. They 
praised the hours of work, especially de- 
sirable, in their adaptability to family life, 
to wives and mothers. They spoke of the 
high privilege of association with young 
people living in happy creative years, as 
compared with association in other pro- 
fessions with clients in distress. But the 
finest thing about teaching, they all 
agreed, was the intense satisfaction of 
knowing that one’s work is important, not 
only for the moment it is done, but for 
the years ahead, when classroom students 
become citizens of the land and leaders 
in their communities. 

The teachers outlined procedures and 
requirements for certification. In Dallas, 
general basic requirements demand that a 
man or woman hold a Texas teaching cer- 
tificate (this requires twelve semester 
hours in education plus three hours in 
Texas history and civil government) and 
a bachelor’s degree from an accredited in- 
stitution. Elementary teachers must have 
twelve hours in a major of elementary 
education. High school teachers must have 
eighteen hours in a minor and twenty- 
four hours in a major, and must teach in 
their major or minor subject. Teachers 
who hold a high school certificate may, 
however, teach in any grade, first through 
twelfth. 

The teacher-speakers ended their talks 
to students with informal discussion pe- 
riods during which they answered ques- 
tions and clarified confusions. As a result 
of these visits to the Greater Dallas high 
schools in the spring, 383 students indi- 
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cated their interest in becoming teachers. 
The lists from each school were taken back 
to the principals or counselors for advice 
and opinions. Then the college plans of 
all graduating seniors on the lists were 
ascertained, together with the seriousness 
of each student’s interest. They were as- 
sured of the League’s willingness to assist 
in planning their course of study and were 
encouraged by letter, visits, and telephone 
calls to take the necessary hours in educa- 
tion. In the case of a few exceptionally 
good students who were eager to be- 
come teachers but were unable to afford 
college tuition, the League advised apply- 
ing for scholarships or self-help. Letters 
were sent to twelve institutions enclosing 
the names of the Dallas incoming fresh- 
men who desired to obtain their teaching 
certificate hours along with their chosen 
major. The letters stressed the value of 
potential teacher-material and asked that 
these students be carefully counseled. 

It is not the purpose of the Dallas 
Plan to persuade those who would not 
be suited for the profession to enter it. 
Rather, it attempts to advertise the ad- 
vantages of teaching so that those who 
have not yet decided on a field of work 
may determine whether to make it their 
choice. While the League cannot promise 
financial aid to students in the form of 
- scholarships or part-time jobs, it puts 
applicants in touch with persons, founda- 
tions, and institutions of higher learning 
which have financial aid to offer. Some 
students do not realize that such aid even 
exists, and many are ignorant of the pro- 
cedure of application. 

The League is now in touch with sixty 
of last spring’s seniors who have started to 
college with a teaching career in mind and 
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are arranging their courses accordingly. It 
plans to return to the high schools this 
spring with similar programs to arouse 
interest and give information. A film is 
being made of Dallas instructors at school 
and at home, which is intended to give 
students a true picture of the teacher’s life. 
It is to be clearly understood that the 
League leans toward no particular insti- 
tutions in its advising of these students. 
The co-operation of every college and 
every university in the country will be 
required to fill the crucial shortage that 
will soon be upon us. 


A SECOND PHASE of the Dallas Plan is 
aimed not at students themselves, but at 
the citizens at large. The attitude of a 
community toward its teachers is of ut- 
most importance. Teachers seek out towns 
and cities where they are accepted as “reg- 
ular” citizens playing their rightful role 
in social life, where they are not discrimi- 
nated against for marrying and continu- 
ing to teach, where they receive proper 
recognition from citizens and civic groups 
for personal and professional work. An 
example of the changing of community 
attitudes toward teachers occurred in a 
suburb of Cleveland, Ohio, where, accord- 
ing to the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, a citizens’ commit- 
tee was formed “to make sure their teach- 
ers are considered regular citizens.” 
The Dallas Plan cannot succeed with- 
out the help of the general public, because 
a new climate of opinion concerning 
teaching must be created. There are thou- 
sands of young men and women in col- 
leges today who might be aiming at 
teacher certificates if they had not gained 
the impression that teaching is a poor 
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ambition. This impression can be coun- 
tered by pointing to the singular rewards 
of teaching in prestige, in creativeness, 
and in intellectual advancement. And it 
can truthfully be stated that, for women 
especially, the financial gains of teaching 
are equal to or above those offered in many 
other fields. 

But a simultaneous approach must be 
to remove the grounds of criticism. If am- 
bitious men and women of the high cali- 
ber needed are to be attracted to this 
vocation, rewards must be greater. Fi- 
nancial incentives must be improved. The 
public must begin exhibiting to a greater 
degree the respect due the highly trained 
men and women who labor in educating 
its children. 

Last fall the League invited about sixty 
citizens prominent in civic and educa- 
tional work to a luncheon where they were 
told about Teachers for Texas... The 
Dallas Plan. These citizens were made 
acquainted with the alarming figures— 
the constant shrinkage in the number of 
teachers and the constant growth in the 
number of pupils. They were shown sta- 
tistical charts for the nation, the state, 
and the city. It was pointed out that no 
guesswork was involved in predicting the 
oncoming avalanche that would hit the 
schools in the next decade—the children 
were in the census, some of them already 
marching through the elementary grades. 
Classrooms could be built overnight, but 
teachers would not be flown in from 
Washington or Austin in the nick of time, 
they were warned. Dallas, like other com- 
munities, would be on its own; it would 
recruit its teachers or suffer serious crip- 
pling of its school system. 

These civic and educational leaders 
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were told what the League had already 
done in establishing contact with poten- 
tial teacher material in the high schools 
of their city. They were asked for sug- 
gestions on other ways to go about the 
task of recruiting the teachers. Response 
was so enthusiastic that an advisory com- 
mittee was formed from the group to im- 
plement the work of the League. Two top 
officers of the Dallas School Board sit on 
this committee, as do two bank presidents, 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Dean of Faculty at Southern 
Methodist University, the president of a 
private school for girls, two newspaper 
managers, and others. 

Journalists were enlisted. Leading news- 
papers ran releases on the teacher short- 
age, highlighting its dangers. They de- 
scribed the Dallas Plan and endorsed it. 

Speakers were presented to local Parent- 
Teacher Association groups and to many 
service organizations. The League pre- 
pared a pamphlet entitled Teachers for 
Texas ... The Dallas Plan for distribution 
to the public. It procured five thousand 
copies of another pamphlet, The Key to 
the Future, from the Texas Education 
Agency for distribution to students. There 
are many such pamphlets available for the 
asking from agencies all over the country, 
some aimed at students, some at teachers, 
some at the public. 

In its effort to alert everyone to the 
dangers that lie ahead in public educa- 
tion, the League is questioning people of 
all kinds, enlisting their help. It is inquir- 
ing of businessmen if they need educated 
employees in the future and if they wish 
their successors to be educated, of parents 
if they want educated children. It is urg-- 
ing teachers to look for teacher material 
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among their students, to counsel with 
them, to be an example to them. It is ask- 
ing parents to consider the possibility of 
a son’s or daughter’s going into the pro- 
fession. It is encouraging certified teach- 
ers who no longer teach to come back and 
fill a vital need by taking their place in 
the thinning ranks of a fine calling. It is 
requesting members of scholarship-offer- 
ing organizations to give priority to ap- 
plicants who intend to become teachers. 
It is suggesting to persons of means who 
are looking for the best place to put 
scholarship money that they consider 
teacher-training scholarships and fellow- 
ships at the university of their choice. It 
is inviting students to give careful atten- 
tion to the idea of becoming teachers. 
Finally, it is calling upon all citizens to 
review their thinking with regard to this 
problem. 

Citizens are asked to remember the part 
teachers have played in their lives and in 
their children’s lives, and to be fair in their 
estimate of the place of such men and 
women in the community. They are asked 
to think realistically about the educa- 
tional collapse their country faces, to 
imagine what the United States would be 
like without public schooling, to picture 
our next generation without it, to visual- 
ize future mathematicians and scientists 
if their predecessors in this generation are 
enticed away from teaching by high-sal- 
aried jobs in government and industry. 
They are reminded that there may not be 
any real scientists in our next generation 
if there are no teachers. Is it possible, they 
are asked, that Russia will have more and 
more scientists while we have fewer and 


fewer? 
The Dallas Plan is too new to be said 
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to have succeeded. No one can be forced 
to have greater respect for the teaching 
profession. No one can be forced to go 
into pedagogy. The Junior League cannot 
guarantee that the students it encourages 
to become teachers will return home to 
teach. But the project shows strong signs 
of success. It has been received with en- 
thusiasm and gratitude in the community. 
The public seems to have been waiting 
for some specific plan of attack upon a 
problem that it suspected but was loath 
to recognize in all its frightening impli- 
cations. 

The plan is simple. It has required rela- 
tively little time and money, and has been 
a source of gratification to those who have 
worked with it. Waco and Houston and 
Galveston have asked that delegates be 
sent to explain its operation. The League 
is fortunate in having persuaded Dean 
Claude Albritton of Southern Methodist 
University to present talks in these cities, 
along with a speaker sent from its own 
group. Perhaps other cities will use meth- 
ods similar to those of the Dallas Plan, or 
perhaps they will devise ways better suited 
to their individual needs. 

If the challenge is taken up, it would 
be difficult to predict the extent of the 
effect such a simple plan as this might 
have. In the end, significant changes could 
occur. Legislators might harken. Curricu- 
lums might even be altered. The face of 
the entire profession might be changed. 

Questions of improving conditions for 
teachers are already being discussed. Criti- 
cism of current certification practices has 
been voiced by laymen and educators. 
They argue that certification is an imper- 
fect instrument in determining a teacher’s 
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competence, that in some cases it leads to 
the taking of meaningless courses. Also, 
the wide variation of individual state re- 
quirements has been under attack because 
it prohibits teachers from moving freely 
across state lines. Current trends are to 
broaden agreement between regions and 
to develop reciprocal certification systems. 

Teachers are being brought into the 
main stream of American life. Already 
citizens are waking up to the fact that 


Cat and Mouse 


Here crouches leopard, tiger. 
Relaxed, assured, disdainful, 
Felis incarnate watches, 

There is time enough. Wait. 


Fear-paralyzed the prey 
bright-eyed, unmoving, 

senses to move is to be caught, 
to remain is disaster also. 


Fat, trembling, she knows 
this moment to be eternal. 
She does not hope to escape 
but cannot resist the attempt. 


On unnerved feet slowly 
she creeps a few steps, stops. 
Only the tip of black tail 
twitching betrays notice. 


She will try again. Futile. 
Felis surrounds her. A paw, 
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the public school teacher is one of the 
most valuable and indispensable members 
of the community. Articles are beginning 
to appear in national magazines and in 
metropolitan newspapers calling attention 
to outstanding services performed by 
teachers. The prestige of the teaching pro- 
fession is increasing daily. The trend is 
started. Can any conscientious American 
fail to see its value and give whatever 
boost he can? 


AUBREY BURNS 


tentative, urging her gently, 
begins the inexorable game. 


Shudder. Turn eyes aside. 
Quickly be busy elsewhere. 
Or if sick guilt compel, - 
save this one victim. One— 


a single brand from the burning. 
This is a hell too deep 
for quenching or for salvation, 


a hell deep as the springs 


of blood, wide as the winds 
of breathing, old as the hands 
outflung by God creating— 
And from this pit, my being. 


May I the predator hinder? 

May I the quarry refrain 

from rescue? I, cat and mouse, 
the destroyer and the destroyed. 
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Wastrel 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


I rode that way on a golden horse 

with antelope ears and a tail like 

4 swallow’s, the telephone poles 

saluted like colonels, and the sun 

went cart-wheeling along with laughter. 


“Ah there starry-faced youth,” some cried, 
“give us the secret of your vagaries, 

once we also saw blue angels leading 
ocelots on leashes, but we couldn’t afford 
to understand or entertain what we saw.” 


It wasn’t as if they had no frumperies, 

or couldn’t mask themselves with baubles. 
Ha, they were splendidly built, and 

wore derbies for importance, and had 
ivory teeth and chins and biceps. 


And beneath neon lights they looked 
cryptic and guileful, yet so saddened 

that I jumped from my steed to be their 
mascot. They tossed me up in their arms 
and put engines in my horse for sentiment. 


When I took another ride through the town, 

I asked them for a homburg planted on 

my head imperturbably, and shouted: “Hi pals, 
how right you are, there’s nothing to 
merriment and fancy but riding in circles.” 
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Oxford Revisited 


IT IS SOMETHING of an adventure to revisit one’s 
old university after a lapse of forty years. 
Every twenty-five years the Rhodes Scholars 
hold a reunion at Oxford, and as I missed the 
first one, I thought I had better attend the 
second, if I were to be sure of attending any. 
I anticipated the visit with mixed emotions. 

Of course, as a long-time teacher at the 
rapidly growing University of Oklahoma, I 
was not unfamiliar with the amusing reactions 
of old grads returning to their alma mater. 
They come with an air of affectionate expec- 
tancy, are impressed by the new buildings, but 
are disconcerted by novelties, feel lost in the 
larger, younger generation of students, and are 
apt to view every change with nostalgic mis- 
givings. It seemed strange and a littie dismay- 
ing that it was now my turn to suffer such 
emotions. 

My years at Oxford fell in that golden time 
before World War I, when a prosperous England 
sat serenely on top of the world, and Oxford, 
from a young man’s point of view, sat on top 
of England. What two world wars, the depres- 
sion, socialization, and austerity might have 
done to Oxford roused apprehensions. Yet I 
was thrilled at the prospect of seeing my old 
college, looking up the few dons remaining 
from my day, and trying to learn what had 
happened to the university and town. Though 
proud of the improvements made on the cam- 
pus where I teach, I feared I should find changes 
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SCHOLARS ABROAD 


STANLEY VESTAL 


at Oxford disturbing. As an adventure, my 
visit did not disappoint me. 

As we drove into town, my first impression 
was of familiar narrow medieval streets now 
strangely crowded with rushing traffic, as swift 
and dense as any I had seen in the States. Car- 
fax, where the two main arteries cross, is as 
crowded an intersection as any in England. The 
old buildings tremble to the endless pounding 
of the trucks, though, to spare them, the Corn- 
market has been paved with rubber. Night and 
day the traffic pours through the narrow High 
Street, long celebrated as the most beautiful 
street in Europe—traffic so continuous that it 
is only early on a Sunday morning that one can 
photograph the colleges without having his 
picture spoiled by double-deck busses. The rest 
of the time, the streamlike windings of that 
glorious street (as Wordsworth described it) 
are practically invisible. 

In my time at Oxford, there were but one 
motor-taxicab and a single horse-drawn tram- 
car which rocked and lurched along at a snail’s 
pace, or an occasional cart or flock of sheep. 
Most people traveled on bicycles. As old prints 
of Oxford will show, men were in the habit 
of standing in the middle of the street to chat, 
and undergraduates usually walked in the road 
instead of on the narrow sidewalks, in order 
not to “take the wall” from some college or 
university dignitary. 

In those days a young chap named Morris 
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kept a bicycle shop near Carfax, and once or 
twice, when his assistants were busy, pumped 
up my tires for me. But soon after, he invented 
the Morris car, became the Henry Ford of 
England, erected great motor works and 
pressed-steel factories in the suburbs at Cowley 
(shades of Sir Roger de Coverley!), and 
changed Oxford from a quiet, leisurely uni- 
versity town into a bustling industrial city. 
His employees now refer to the university 
part of town as “the Latin quarter.” 

Today young men drive furiously in sports 
cars, with their heads in the weather and their 
bottoms scraping the pavement. Apparently 
they enjoy it. But for sheer pride of life and 
self-satisfaction such a bathtub on wheels can 
never, in my opinion, compete with a hansom 
cab. There you sat, high above the street, with 
your knees snugly protected by the little 
wooden box which closed you in, under a roomy 
hood with a trap in the roof through which 
you could give orders to your cabby perched 
aloft, with his whip, behind you, while the 
spanking horse in his bright harness whisked 
you over the cobblestones. There you had lib- 
erty, comfort, and privacy—amenities thought 
important in those days. 

Now you risk your life if you step off the 
curb, and on the sidewalk you are helplessly 
swept along by the hordes of women shoppers. 
For the old inn where Shakespeare used to sleep 
on his way from London to Stratford has been 
supplanted by a Woolworth store. 

I was even more startled to discover that the 
old college and university buildings had under- 
gone a change of color. The soft stone with 
which they are from time to time refaced comes 
from the quarry a light fawn or sand color. It 
weathers quickly, and in the old days soon 
turned a hoary gray, which gave an appear- 
ance of great age to the buildings. 

But there are precious few gray walls in 
Oxford now. Today the stones are buff, honey- 
colored, or even coffee-colored! I could not 
believe my eyes, and wondered if my memory 
had failed me utterly. 
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Then I recalled that in my time Oxford was 
regarded as a charcoal artist’s dream, and poets 
raved about “old gray quadrangles” and “the 
good gray city”! 

I could not understand the change until I 
noted how blue the sky was, and discovered 
that, in order to save coal for export and indus- 
try, they were “heating” Oxford with elec- 
tricity. There was no longer any soft-coal soot 
to gray the ancient walls. 

This fact will put a strain on future poets, 
for who can sing of the dear old, honey-colored 
quadrangle, or the good coffee-colored city? 
Yet the beauty and dignity of the old towers 
and spires is not diminished. Indeed, the English 
floodlight these at night. After years of black- 
out and austerity they fairly revel in electric 
light. 

The old animosity between Town and Gown 
seems to have diminished with the years. The 
Mayor of Oxford is a college don, and Morris, 
now Lord Nuffield, is a lavish benefactor of 
the University. 

There were other changes, some perhaps 
more fundamental. It seemed strange to see 
young women wearing caps and gowns, for 
there were no undergraduettes in the old celi- 
bate days. True, there were women’s colleges 
in the town. But their members played practi- 
cally no part in the life of undergraduates. A 
man who craved feminine society could find it 
during his vacations, totaling more than six 
months in the year. But at the University he 
wasted no time on the ladies. Everything was 
arranged for men, and sport was their religion. 

Living in colleges as they did, they led 
lives full of interest and intimate friendships. 
In those days, college walls were topped with 
broken glass set in cement, and outer windows 
were barred. The college gate was locked at 
9 p.M., though one could knock in until mid- 
night on payment of a small fine. Not to be 
in by midnight meant expulsion. 

These restrictions, however, were no hard- 
ship, since there was nothing to do in Oxford 
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after midnight. The walls and bars enforced 
a social unity, and if they kept the students in, 
also kept the rest of the world out. Each col- 
lege was self-sufficient, with its own living 
quarters, library, chapel, dining hall, kitchen, 
common rooms, and gardens. There was noth- 
ing outside—short of a trip to London—to 
interest a man after midnight. So I was shocked 
to discover that nowadays the new walls of 
my expanded college can be readily scaled with- 
out fear of lacerations. How antisocial! 

A college was something between a monas- 
tery and a club, where every man had his own 
sitting room, bedroom, pantry, and sometimes 
a box room in which to keep his trunks. But 
now, with greatly increased enrolment, many 
college men have to share their quarters with a 
roommate. The open fire, around which we 
used to sit and talk or study, has given place 
to a small electric heater to which one may 
repair when the chill of the room becomes un- 
bearable. And the leisurely Edwardian four- 
course breakfasts and deliberate luncheons, 
served in one’s sitting room by the college 
“scout” who looked after the men on one’s 
staircase, have given way to cafeteria service 
in the dining hall. Servants are too expensive 
nowadays. Everything is electrified. An old 
college servant complained of the bursar, ““He’d 
electrify the servants if he could.” Surely hos- 
pitality, good talk, and leisure have suffered 
through this change. 

A large number of the men enrolled today 
hold hard-earned government scholarships and 
have no private means to supplement them. 
They may work as hard and learn as much as 
we did in the old days, but they do not appear 
to have so much fun. 

But the worst shock of all was to learn that 
the famous ale, called Archdeacon after the 
cleric who invented it, which was at one time 
brewed in the sacristry of my college, is no 
longer to be had. It was a dark and potent 
beverage, and tradition held that no man had 
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ever been able to down a flagon of it at a 
draught. 

I had to search all over Oxford to find an 
old-time quill pen such as the University once 
provided for examinations. Quill pens have 
their points, when properly trimmed, and 
owing to their flexibility are much less fatigu- 
ing to use than pens with metal points. 

Undergraduates in my day affected penny 
clay pipes. When I finally found one, it cost 
me a shilling. 

To top all these surprises, I found my col- 
lege slang outdated and uncomprehended. 

But these were trivial disappointments. 

After all, I observed that Oxford is still as 
musical as ever. The bookshops are full of 
dawdling customers. The new Bodleian Library 
houses more volumes than ever, the gardens 
are as green, the swans on the river as proud 
and beautiful. Quiet canoes still creep under 
the overhanging boughs along the Cherwell, 
and pigeons flutter as of old around the peer- 
less spire of St. Mary the Virgin, the univer- 
sity church. (St. Mary’s pews are as uncomfort- 
able as ever.) Young gentlemen are learning 
how to be offensive without being rude. The 
University Orator still makes his Latin jokes, 
and the ghost of Duns Scotus still walks in 
the oldest library in England—but happily on 
the old (lower) level, so that his legs are vis- 
ible below the ceiling of the rooms beneath! 

However, my visit was no mere sentimental 
journey. And as a member of the Oklahoma 
Committee of Selection for Rhodes Scholar- 
ships, I was concerned with changes which 
might have affected more fundamental things. 

The Oxford I had known was almost wholly 
an undergraduate university, where the stu- 
dent, instead of taking courses, made a thor- 
ough study of one subject, on the theory that 
a man who has learned to grasp one subject 
will probably be able to grasp others. Attend- 
ance at lectures was optional. The main reli- 
ance was on the tutorial system, which in es- 
sence was simply a boy on one end of a log 
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with a good teacher on the other. In my own 
case this was literally true, for my tutor, a 
fellow of Magdalen College, would take me 
out on fine days into the deer park there and 
hear me read my hebdomadal essay as we sat 
on a fallen tree. 

A good tutor used no textbook, but made 
his men read original sources. He encouraged 
independent thought, and insisted that, after 
careful preparation and note-taking, the 
student write his weekly essay without look- 
ing at notes. 

The academic objective was to pass Final 
Schools: ten or twelve examinations of the 
essay type, covering the work of two or three 
years — examinations given by 2 board of 
scholars imported from some other university. 

To meet this test, the student had to devote 
a great part of his vacations to study, so that 
it was impossible for a man to work his way 
through college. The Honors ideal was to re- 
quire hard work of a brilliant man. 

Sport at Oxford was not compulsory but 
obligatory. It was expected of every student 
that he play on some college or university team. 
Hard exercise was necessary to maintain health 
in that climate. So it was said that Oxford 
existed to produce a football player who could 
write a good essay. That is, a healthy man with 
some strength of character, who had been 
trained to weigh pros and cons and come to a 
decision. Oxford was then a place which re- 
spected the individual, tolerated eccentrics, 
and honored originality and character. It had 
been Cecil Rhodes’s hope that his scholars 
would “esteem public service their highest 
aim,” and in this he was in the tradition of 
Oxford. Since medieval times, its principal 
function has been to turn out professional men 
of the world. 

What had happened to these policies and 
procedures over the years? How had the uni- 
versity met the problems of greatly increased 
enrolment, expansion of facilities, and de- 
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mands for new courses? Was Oxford sport still 
up to its former level? 

Sport. Here at any rate the facts are cheer- 
ing. The crew of my old college was Head of 
the River. Oxford was to win the boat race 
with Cambridge. Bannister, an Oxford man 
like many of the winners at the British Em- 
pire Games held in Vancouver, shattered the 
world’s record for the mile. In most other 
sports the Varsity holds its own with Cam- 
bridge. 

On the academic side, the new courses of- 
fered are, in the main, undergraduate, with 
“Greats” (classics) still going strong. Though 
the American demand for research degrees re- 
sulted in the establishment of the D.Phil., and 
though the number of candidates has increased 
fourfold, entrance requirements are high and 
the discipline severe. Indeed, the B.Phil. was 
created because it was discovered that the 
D.Phil. required too much concentrated study 
of a man who wished to get the most out of 
Oxford life. The man who only buries himself 
in books might get as much from any other 
university. 

Authorized subjects for research degrees now 
include geography, anthropology, and even 
psychology—but not sociology. Nuffield Col- 
lege has been established by Lord Nuffield for 
graduate study in social sciences. Psychology 
may be studied at the Honors level only in 
combination with philosophy and physiology, 
since it seems part of one or the other, and 
hardly a separate subject. But men who have 
attempted this Honor School so far have had 
small success. 

In my day science was a stepchild, and re- 
ferred to contemptuously as “stinks.” Since 
then the sciences, particularly chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology, and biochemistry, have made fan- 
tastic advances, but they are still far from 
attracting a majority of the undergraduates. 
Though their laboratories encroach more and 
more on the University Parks, they are by no 
means dominant. There is considerable feeling 
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that the University should not expand too 
quickly on the scientific side, “because the in- 
tellectual values must always be preserved 
without too many improvements in equip- 
ment.” 

Though Oxford is a wonderful place in 
which to study medicine, it has no medical 
school in the usual sense of the word, and no 
university hospital. Here changes may be 
looked for. 

Engineering and education as subjects for 
study leading to a degree are considered out- 
side the evolution of Oxford. There is a small 
engineering school, which will remain small, 
simply because there is no room for big labs 
and masses of machinery in crowded Oxford. 
The Institute of Education, intended to train 
teachers of grammar and secondary schools, 
offers a diploma—but no degree. One of the 
deans remarked that he “would not recom- 
mend that anybody come to Oxford to read 
Education.” But he said, “At the Oxford In- 
stitute one can pick up the tricks of the trade.” 

After all, the authorities hold that there 
should be some sensible allocation of functions 
among universities. Let other institutions go 
all out for engineering. Oxford intends to con- 
tinue providing what it can provide best: the 
tutorial system leading to the B.A. degree. 

Interrupting a discussion as to whether a 


Living in Bordeaux 


WHEN I APPLIED for a Fulbright appointment 
as a visiting lecturer in American literature 
and civilization for 1952-53, I chose the south 
of France as my temporary domicile. I wanted 
to see a portion of France which was unfa- 
miliar to me, and I wanted also to get a differ- 
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Rhodes Scholar should be selected for character 
or intellect, a College Head demanded, “Send 
me the whole man.” The old definition of an 
intellectual as “‘a person of acute intelligence 
and inadequate character” meets with wide- 
spread acceptance at Oxford. Sterile intellect- 
uals, Oxonians feel, are responsible for a con- 
siderable proportion of the woes of our times. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sir Maurice Bowra, 
Warden of Wadham College, addressed Convo- 
cation before the conferment of degrees at the 
Reunion. He declared, “In the last fifty years 
Oxford has not only greatly extended the range 
of its learning and its instruction, but has also 
become more representative of the whole Brit- 
ish people than ever before. And it has done 
this without losing either its distinction or its 
integrity.” 

So my visit ended—but not my adventure. 
For I was unprepared by experience for the 
final reaction of an old grad after leaving his 
university. Then I reflected that, if Oxford is 
not precisely what it was forty years ago, and 
not yet all that we hope it will be, I was con- 
tent. I sailed for home with the familiar lines 
in my heart: 


Never we wince though none deplore us, 
We who go reaping what we sowed... 
One look back, and a rousing chorus— 
Never a palinode. 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


ent view of the people and the life from that 
afforded by the capital. My original appoint- 
ment required me to spend an equal amount 
of time lecturing at the universities of Bor- 
deaux and Montpellier, each of which has a 
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American studies. As it turned out, however, 
I spent some seven months at Bordeaux, I lec- 
tured at both Nice and Algiers, and I went to 
Montpellier only as a tourist. 

Probably not many American travelers, in 
France for a few weeks during the summer, 
get to Bordeaux unless they are associated with 
the wine trade or are en route from Paris to 
Madrid. Bordeaux is neither a gay capital nor 
a seaside resort. Actually, although a vast 
amount of ocean traffic reaches the broad 
estuary of the Garonne, the city is located a 
good many miles from the Atlantic. And in 
the triangle between the sea and the river are 
found some of the famous vineyards of the 
area, notably Chateau Margaux and Chateau 
Lafite. Bordeaux itself is an old and busy city, 
rich in history, stable and almost self-suf- 
ficient in its culture, the center of the greatest 
wine-producing region in the world. 

The fourth city in size and the second port 
in France, Bordeaux has both individuality and 
tradition. The ancient capital of Aquitaine, it 
was commercially important under Romans 
and Visigoths, and its mercantile prosperity 
did not suffer under three centuries of English 
domination. Some relics of the distant past, 
such as the fragment of a Roman amphitheater 
which now serves the populace as a charming 
little park, survive. The Gothic cathedral of 
St. André derives from the twelfth century, 
and some of the other churches, bell towers, 
and gates are almost as old. But the notable 
architecture of Bordeaux as one sees it today 
is largely eighteenth century. 

The genius of Tourny, governor of the city 
in the reign of Louis XV and both city planner 
and administrator, is reflected in the beautiful 
twenty-six-acre public garden, in various 
streets and squares, and in the public promen- 
ade which today bears his name. The buildings 
which provide the background for the Place 
Gambetta are as stately and symmetrical as the 
beautiful Place Stanislas at Nancy or some of 
the Parisian monuments. Bordeaux is also 
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justly proud of its Bourse (which was badly 
damaged during the war) and of the colon- 
nades and facade of the Grand Theatre, the 
finest French provincial theater outside Paris. 
A single stone bridge, a sturdy but graceful 
structure, links the two banks of the Garonne 
River and permits a steady flow of trucks, 
bicycles, and pedestrians, while along the 
quays of the broad river are berthed vessels 
from the African, English, American, and 
Caribbean trade. 

As one penetrates the old city back from 
the docks, he is aware of narrow, crooked, cob- 
blestoned streets winding south and east and 
leading to the system of great boulevards 
which circle the periphery. Like any American 
city Bordeaux is constantly spilling into its 
suburbs, Bacalan and Le Bouscat and Begles, 
the residential and industrial parts of the 
old port which extend for many miles along 
and at right angles to the Garonne. Dinky 
tramcars and an efficient fleet of modern busses 
connect city and hinterland. But the unwary 
suburbanite who lingers after nine o’clock in 
the evening at a Bordeaux theater or café finds 
himself without public transportation home- 
ward. Comfortless and squeaky taxis exist, of 
course, but their drivers are reluctant to leave 
the city proper and they can be depended upon 
to double their fares for any destination beyond 
the boulevards. Hence it is not unusual to find 
pedestrians or more commonly cyclists on the 
thoroughfares leading out of the city at all 
hours of the night. On the other hand, traffic 
toward the city, especially for the market peo- 
ple, begins in the dark of the moon, and long 
before daylight myriads of twinkling lights 
move along the lanes and roads as the carts 
and bicycles start out for the day’s work. 

Despite the fact that Bordeaux is a pro- 
vincial city, some 350 miles to the southwest 
of Paris, I found its cultural life diversified and 
stimulating. Much of the artistic activity of 
the city centers in the Grand Theatre, a beau- 
tiful edifice built by the architect Victor-Louis 
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in the 1770’s. Here opera finds a home, and 
ballet, and symphonic music, and folklore 
pageants, and occasionally drama. The Bor- 
delais public is not only very fond of opera 
but is discriminatingly critical. A resident 
company with a well-trained ballet co-operates 
with imported stars to present the works of 
Wagner, Verdi, Gounod, Massenet, Bizet, and 
Moussorgsky in a long season which runs from 
November to April. Operas are given four to 
five times a week and the quality of production 
is consistently high. Performances at the Grand 
Theatre are particularly effective because of the 
extraordinary size and depth of the stage, 
which permits scenic and lighting effects im- 
possible to achieve in a smaller space. I myself 
shall not soon forget the dramatic and memor- 
able version of Boris Godunov in which Huc 
Santana, a powerful basso with a magnificent 
physique, impersonated the tragic Russian 
king. 

There is also a Bordeaux symphony orches- 
tra which plays some dozen concerts a year 
and is led by guest conductors. The maestros 
are usually Parisian, but one of the distin- 
guished visitors was the Brazilian Eleazar de 
Carvalho, and the fiery young Spanish con- 
ductor Ataulfo Argenta appeared twice, to the 
delight of the Bordelais public. One of the 
spectacular programs of the Bordeaux orches- 
tra in the spring was the presentation, not in 
the Grand Theatre but in the Cathedral of St. 
André, of the Saint-Saéns organ symphony, 
with the famous Parisian musician Marcel Du- 
pré playing the organ. The acoustical proper- 
ties of the great Gothic church and the cold 
dignity of the location produced an effect on 
the audience memorable long after the last 
reverberations of the instruments had died 
away. Not often does an orchestra find such a 
perfect sounding board. 

But there was also another level of musical 
activity in Bordeaux. Jazz orchestras and jazz 
musicians evoked fully as much enthusiasm as 
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his famous trumpet and his foggy voice, Sid- 
ney Bechet played his versatile clarinet, and 
Josephine Baker convinced a sell-out audience 
that her reputation as singer, dancer, and stage 
personality was entirely merited. Whether she 
was parading in the latest creations of Chris- 
tian Dior and Jacques Fath or, garbed as a 
Caribbean market girl, was tossing turnips and 
cauliflowers to a delighted audience, she was 
tumultuously received. French jazz orchestras 
like that of Claude Luter present their own 
variations of American popular music, of 
course, but French audiences show a marked 
partiality for Dixieland rhythms. During the 
crescendo of Bechet’s version of “High So- 
ciety” it was doubtful whether the orchestra 
on the stage or the listeners in the hall were 
the more animated. Among the singers who 
drew capacity audiences during the Bordeaux 
season were Maurice Chevalier, still a great 
attraction in the French music halls, Charles 
Trenet, and Yves Montand. 

During the month of May the musical and 
aesthetic life of Bordeaux, never exactly dor- 
mant, reached a kind of crescendo with a long 
festival of the arts, including special orches- 
tral and chamber music concerts, the ballet 
theater of the Marquis de Cuevas, a dramatic 
version of the life of Christopher Columbus 
by the veteran French dramatist Paul Claudel, 
a special loan exhibition of the art of El Greco 
at the Bordeaux museum of painting, and folk- 
lore pageants and dances. Since it is impossible 
to do more than enumerate most of these 
events, I shall select only the last for special 
comment. 

Folklore and folk dance exhibitions are cer- 
tainly not rare in the United States, but Amer- 
ica is not as rich in popular traditions as are 
the lands of the Old World. It was an unusual 
experience to observe the warm interest in cos- 
tume, dance, song, and music which still exists 
in southwestern France. In this old port city 
so near the Basque country, one could see 
groups of people from the vineyard sections 
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along the Garonne, from the Dordogne valley, 
from Limoges and Perigueux and Toulouse, 
from the high Pyrenees area, from the Spanish 
frontier, and even from the cattle regions of 
the Camargue, all dressed in the costumes of 
their own special locality, presenting for public 
enjoyment dances, processions, ballads, or 
choruses, or sometimes merely walking through 
the streets of Bordeaux in their peasant finery, 
proud of the traditional skirts or blouses or 
shawls. 

Few of these people had any special dramatic 
or artistic talent, although occasionally a good 
voice or a gifted dancer was revealed. Few 
showed any professional training or experi- 
ence. But there was honest delight in their ap- 
pearance, sincere pleasure in representing them- 
selves for what they were, descendants of the 
folk who for centuries had preserved certain 
manners of dress, certain songs, certain dance 
rhythms. Most spectacular of all perhaps were 
the Basque shepherds who appeared in sheep- 
skin-covered trousers and performed with 
astonishing skill a dance on stilts, a survival 
from the days when the marshy and spongy 
condition of the soil where sheep were herded 
made stilts a necessity for human movement. 
For several days the Bordeaux streets were filled 
with visitors in regional costumes, varying in 
age from little girls barely able to toddle to 
grandfathers in dignified black and white who 
had almost reverted to the toddling age. And 
best of all to the observer was the conviction 
that these costumes were not something spe- 
cially made or contrived for the occasion but, 
on the contrary, garments which had been in 
the family possession for generations and which 
were zealously and proudly worn on all fete 
days and anniversaries. Folk customs in Amer- 
ica, at least in the “flat lands,” are too often 
something which has been artificially restored 
to life, sometimes after long disuse. But the 
Bordeaux folk festival exists because the folk 
themselves are alive and because they welcome 
an opportunity to focus and exhibit a culture 
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which is no less animate because it endures be- 
yond railroad and highway. 

I must also mention one other form of en- 
tertainment available in Bordeaux and not too 
common in the rest of France, namely, bull- 
fighting. Bullfighting is, I believe, technically 
illegal in France, but somehow means are found 
to permit it in some of the cities closest to 
Spain. Occasional fights are staged in the old 
Roman arena at Arles, where a poster in the 
summer promised that at least one bull would 
be put to death in the ring. At Bordeaux the 
arena is used half a dozen times a year with both 
bulls and matadors imported from Spain, and 
there are enough citizens of Spanish descent liv- 
ing in Bordeaux, not to mention a great num- 
ber of excitable Basques, to provide a very en- 
thusiastic audience. Flamboyant signs decorate 
the Bordeaux billboards long before the events, 
and on the day of the corrida people stream 
toward the arena with just as much excite- 
ment and animation as their fellows in Pamp- 
lona or San Sebastian. 

In one sense the end of the Bordelais public 
year is the International Fair which is held an- 
nually in June. This is something like an Amer- 
ican county or state fair except that it does 
not coincide with harvest time. Also its em- 
phasis falls rather more on furniture exhibits, 
household appliances, automobiles, trailers, and 
heavy machinery than on agricultural prod- 
ucts. Moreover—and this is perhaps strangest 
of all to American fair-goers—the Bordeaux 
fair has no entertainment section: no merry- 
go-rounds, no roller coasters, no sideshows, no 
rides or carnival attractions or barkers for 
peepshows. These things do exist in France, of 
course, and nearly every provincial city has 
street carnivals at various times of the year 
and more frequently perhaps than such shows 
would appear in America. Entertainers are im- 
ported from Paris, and shooting galleries, lot- 
teries, carrousels, and strip tease shows vie for 
bucolic patronage. But the Bordeaux fair is 
big, serious, and commercial. Perhaps the only 
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amusement is eating, sampling the countless 
brands of patés and patisseries, or tasting the 
various brands of aperitifs and liqueurs and 
wines for which the southwest of France is 
justly famous. The fair, incidentally, is held 
on the Place des Quinconces, one of the larg- 
est public squares in Europe, and it occupies 
temporary buildings. For despite the enormous 
preparation entailed in presenting it (and it is 
advertised all over France), the halls which 
house the exhibits are demolished shortly after 
the fair terminates, and the Place des Quin- 
conces reverts to its usual function as a park- 
ing place, demonstration ground for model 
airplanes, exercising area for dogs and babies, 
and meeting or strolling place for the Bor- 
delais public. 

Indeed, the French family is virtually driven 
outdoors by the very inadequacy of private 
dwellings and thus makes extensive use of 
public squares and promenades. Cramped, com- 
fortless houses and the almost complete lack 
of private lawns and yards among the lower 
and even the middle classes give a semipublic 
character to French domestic life. Housing in 
France is if anything a worse problem than 
in America. Few houses have been built in re- 
cent years, and a great many French houses 
are old, shabby, and dismally uncomfortable. 
Bordeaux has a relatively mild climate. I never 
once saw snow on the ground and rarely 
noticed ice at midday although I experienced 
a great deal of clammy, chilly, foggy weather. 
But the Bordelais house, like the average 
French house, is ill equipped to withstand cold. 
The great casement windows are loose-fitting 
and without any kind of weather stripping, 
and although the outside shutters which are 
invariably closed at night do offer some pro- 
tection, they fail to prevent drafts. Heating 
facilities are generally somewhat primitive and 
coal is very expensive, ranging from thirty 
dollars to forty dollars a ton. 

Moreover, the French method of house clean- 
ing is not especially conducive to the economy 
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of heat. The first thing that a maid or cleaning 
woman does is to open all the casements and 
literally throw rugs, pillows, blankets, and 
sheets out the window. This procedure ensures 
freshness and possibly even aids health, since 
I am now more than ever convinced that most 
Americans overheat their homes, but it is not 
conducive to comfort for the occupants of 
the house. At any rate the average temperature 
of a French dwelling is considerably lower than 
what most Americans would consider livable, 
and when the household feels chilly the normal 
procedure is not to build a warmer fire but to 
put on more clothes. The man or woman whose 
normal duty requires much exposure to the 
outdoor air (tram conductors, for example, 
or ine station attendants, or market clerks, 
or owners of sidewalk stalls purveying fruit or 
flowers) literally dons layers of clothing, one 
sweater on top of another, heavy woolen 
stockings, thick shirts or coats, plus, usually, 
shawls or capes or scarves. In Bordeaux, and I 
suppose in France generally, churches are not 
heated in winter and theaters are heated only 
infrequently and not very thoroughly. There 
can be nothing colder than a French Gothic 
cathedral on a January afternoon or evening. 
Thus, even though the Bordelais climate is 
much warmer from December through Febru- 
ary than the area around Chicago or New York, 
people are just as conscious of the seasonal 
chill and often more uncomfortable. On the 
other hand, spring comes early, vineyards and 
trees show green early in March, and long be- 
fore the end of that month flowers are bursting 
forth everywhere. A Bordeaux spring is rich 
in color and aroma, with mimosa and chest- 
nuts (both white and pink), roses and daffo- 
dils, laurel and forsythia blooming in profu- 
sion, and with every kind of fruit tree pleasing 
the eye with its fragile pinks and whites. 
Although I lectured in Bordeaux several 
times a week and spent hours daily in the city, 
I actually lived in the country, in a guest 
house on a farm fortunately arranged for by a 
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university colleague. Here, surrounded by vine- 
yards, farm animals, and the age-old tasks of 
husbandry, I could feel the life of the land, 
and my little girl could discover to her delight 
that French cats and dogs speak the same lan- 
guage as those in America. Farmers performed 
their chores wearing wooden shoes and occa- 
sionally plowed with oxen. Farm wives did 
their washing out of doors in cold water, some- 
times using tubs and rinsing boards on the 
banks of a small stream. I watched the atten- 
tion paid the vineyards during the dormant 
season, how the vines were carefully pruned 
and clipped, the cuttings of root and branch 
not burned—as an American farmer, always 
prodigal with his wood supply, would do—but 
carefully bound into armfuls of faggots for 
use as kindling. I watched also how the plane 
trees and sycamores along the highways were 
truncated and the limbs cut into proper length 
for firewood. In France all kinds of fuel are 
expensive. Whatever wood the farms produce 
is carefully preserved for purposes of cooking 
and heating. And yet Bordeaux is surrounded 
by fairly extensive forests and probably ships 
more lumber than any other port in France. 

Another aspect of French rural life brought 
home to the country dweller is the passion of 
the average man for hunting. The hunting sea- 
son seems to last most of the year, certainly 
from early fall to the end of spring, and dur- 
ing much of this time men go forth in search 
of rabbits, doves, woodcock, snipe, or ortolans. 
Hardly a day passed during the winter that 
I did not see a man ride along the lanes on his 
bicycle with a shotgun strapped to his back 
and usually with a small dog perched precari- 
ously but apparently securely on the luggage 
holder of the bicycle. And hardly a day passed 
without the explosion of a shotgun somewhere 
in the neighborhood, either along the valley 
bed or in the thickets. The occasional admoni- 
tory signs affixed to gates or fences, CHIENS 
MECHANTS, apparently deterred no one. I saw 
no ducks or migratory water fowl in the vi- 
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cinity and the area is too developed to shelter 
larger game of any kind. But rabbit—civet 
liévre to the Frenchman—is always fair prey 
and a savory addition to his pot au feu. Indeed 
the discovery in the winter of a sizable epi- 
demic of tularemia among the rabbit popula- 
tion came as a catastrophic blow to the small 
farmer, since rabbits have always formed a 
substantial part of his meat diet. But appar- 
ently the tularemia area has been localized. 
Living some miles from the markets and 
large stores meant that we had to purchase 
food on our trips to town. Sometimes this pro- 
cedure involved difficulties since we had no 
refrigerator of any kind and were forced to 
buy, as virtually all Frenchmen do, for a day 
at a time. But it is surprising how easy and 
even enjoyable this daily purchasing becomes. 
Like Thoreau at Walden Pond I soon learned 
that an icebox is a convenience but by no 
means a necessity. Moreover, it is pleasant to 
be able to rely entirely on fresh fruits and 
vegetables. I doubt if a French cook even owns 
a can opener, that standard part of the Amer- 
ican kitchen. In the Bordeaux area fruits are 
plentiful and varied the year around, oranges 
from Spain or Algeria, apples from Normandy, 
bananas from the tropics, pineapple from Mar- 
tinique, melons and grapes from contiguous 
farming areas, berries from the sandy or 
wooded spots near by (especially the tiny 
strawberries, the delicious fraises de bois which 
so often form in season the dessert offered in 
restaurants). Artichokes are cheap and plenti- 
ful, and the markets abound in tomatoes, 
cauliflower, endive, carrots, and lettuce. The 
wealth of French cheeses, brie and candal and 
reblochon and camembert, put the anemic 
American pasteurized variety to shame, while 
the crusty French bread and the delicious 
croissants and brioches make one quickly for- 
get the American toast which is virtually un- 
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But I must not be led astray by the wonder- 
ful subject of French food and French cook- 
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ing. One can only say that although the 
French live in cold and shabby houses, they 
eat superlatively. Even the dock workers have 
their two-hour lunch and their bottles of red 
Bordeaux, and probably their work does not 
suffer from the combination. No resident of a 
French community can be unaware of the 
stream of pedestrians and cyclists homeward 
bound about twelve o’clock noon and work 
bound again two hours later. The heavy noon 
meal is mandatory for all classes of French 
society, and the sequent pause for rest or talk 
is often prolonged into the afternoon. 

Many an American observer seeing such vir- 
tually unrepaired French towns as Caen and 
Dunkerque or witnessing the slow recovery in 
Rouen or Le Havre is quick to criticize the 
French for inefficiency or procrastination. It 
is true that while war damage in Holland or 
England has been either repaired or concealed, 
many French towns which suffered from bom- 
bardments or conflagrations have done little in 
the years since the war ended. And yet the 
French merchants keep long hours, seldom 
closing up shop before seven or eight o’clock 
in the evening, while on the farm the day be- 
gins early and lasts long. Much of the situation 
is a matter of proportion. The French are in- 
dividualists and realists. The general strike of 
August, 1953, which crippled the national 
economy for almost four weeks and completely 
tied up the postal and telephone service as well 
as the railroads, was less a planned protest by 
organized unions than a national (and ex- 
tremely good-natured) revolt of the under- 
paid. The strikers did not generally gather in 
angry mass meetings or parade with flamboy- 
ant slogans or even picket. Instead they stayed 
at home or drank aperitifs and played cards in 
their favorite cafés. I doubt if there ever has 
been so extensive and serious a strike with so 
little violence. Indeed the French economy is 
seriously unbalanced, and successive govern- 
ments without executive force or staying 
power have done little to remedy basic inequi- 
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ties. Taxes are assessed unevenly and are in- 
efficiently collected. Even the French papers 
were rather amused by the story of a certain 
resident of Nice who owned two Riviera villas 
and a large car but reported no income to the 
government. But the individual Frenchman 
remains sturdy and self-centered and relatively 
well-fed even if impoverished and generally 
antigovernment in his point of view. He is 
better satisfied to keep things going in his own 
way—to follow his traditions, to linger a few 
afternoon hours at a boulevard table—than to be 
perpetually busy rebuilding his country so that 
another war may knock it down again. First 
things should come first, but different coun- 
tries have a different conception of priority. 

As an American residing temporarily in a 
French community of long tradition, I had 
only a little contact with the basic social life 
of the city. The Frenchman does not easily 
open his home to the outsider, and what social 
contact there is between the native and the 
visitor is likely to be found in the café or the 
restaurant. Nor did I come into close con- 
tact with the group of men who control Bor- 
deaux’s wine commerce, the men who are 
firmly bound to England through centuries of 
business links, who pride themselves on their 
knowledge of English life and customs, and 
who commonly baptize their sons Michael and 
Patrick and Henry and John instead of using 
the French equivalents. A close friend of mine 
whose name was Pierre preferred to be called 
Peter. This so-called “cork aristocracy” is 
closely knit, ingrown, and self-contained. It 
gives Bordeaux its cultural flavor and assures 
the city its commercial prosperity. To out- 
siders, even to the uninitiated Bordelais, it is 
polite but cold. And certainly the cork aristo- 
cracy does not feel itself flattered by the pic- 
tures of Bordelais society drawn in the novels 
of Francois Mauriac, a native son and the most 
recent French winner of the Nobel Prize for 
literature. But I had one experience while in 
the vicinity of Bordeaux which was both novel 
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and pleasant and which introduced me to a 
French variant of the meeting of Town and 
Gown. 

In the spring of 1953 I was informed that 
on a certain Sunday I was to be officially intro- 
duced (the word used was intronisation) 
to the wine-growing society of St. Emilion, 
and that I should accordingly keep myself pre- 
pared. St. Emilion itself is a charming old town, 
situated some thirty miles from Bordeaux, a 
small hill city with relics of an old wall and 
gate, a chateau du roi, a collegial church of the 
twelfth century, and a monolithic church 
hollowed out of rock at the foot of the hill in 
which services were held eight centuries ago. 
But today St. Emilion is known for its maca- 
roons and its wine, world-renowned indeed for 
its claret. I was naturally interested in the an- 
nouncement. 

On a Sunday in March I went out to St. 
Emilion and was welcomed by representatives 
of the jurade or governing board of the society 
of viticulturists. After a cursory inspection of 
the town we all attended high mass at the col- 
legial church and then adjourned to the office 
of the jurade where I and several other visitors 
were to be honored. When the turn came for 
my citation I was given a scarlet gown with 
white lapels to wear while the senior proprié- 
taire summarized my biography and explained 
the reasons for the honor to be conferred upon 
me. At the conclusion of a long recital he vig- 
orously shook my hand and declared that I 
was now an official member of the St. Emilion 


et bourgeois de St. Emilion.” I then signed the 
official register and was pleased to note that 
one of the men honored previously at a similar 
ceremony was the distinguished French soldier, 
Marshal Juin. The final step in the itronisa- 
tion, of course, was an elaborate dinner at the 
restaurant Palais Cardinal, with many courses 
and many wines. As I left the city one of my 
hosts, Daniel Querre, informed me that he 
thought St. Emilion wine was not properly ap- 
preciated in the United States and that the 
fault lay with the viticulturists themselves in 
not advertising their product more effectively. 
A brief visit to America had convinced him 
that what St. Emilion lacked chiefly was ag- 
gressiveness. He hoped, he said with enthus- 
iasm, to import to his charming French pro- 
vincial town some of the efficiency and energy 
that he had found in Chicago and Texas. The 
result, he declared, would bring to the wine of 
St. Emilion deserved recognition. I am afraid, 
much as I liked M. Querre, that I could only 
partly acquiesce. 

And so, although I commenced my year at 
Bordeaux with no other intention than to 
teach American literature to French univer- 
sity students, I finished by becoming an of- 
ficial member of the viticulturists of St. Emi- 
lion. But probably this is proper and fitting. 
The grape is the authentic symbol of the val- 
ley of the Garonne, and the Bordeaux area 
which once furnished claret to the Romans is 
still supplying wine to the world. 
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The Path to Utopia 


RUSSELL KIRK 


MUCH OF MY LIFE I have been plagued by peo- 
ple who have read Sir Thomas More’s Usopia. 
They buttonhole me and expound. Some are 
ancient mariners, and some are retired grocers, 
and some are paperhangers down on their 
luck. In the market square of an old Scottish 
town, a lank man sells flowers on Saturday 
mornings; once, when I stopped by his stall, 
he looked me up and down and inquired, 
“Have ye read Sir Thomas More’s Utopia?” 
The question has become almost a password 
for the quarter-educated and the fantastic. 
I rather think it would amuse Sir Thomas 
More, a high-minded practical statesman, to 
find his little fantasy become the stock in trade 
of the direct-mail bookseller and the inspira- 
tion of twentieth-century eccentricity. To 
More, the book probably was merely a pleas- 
ant diversion, in the manner of his time, writ- 
ten in moments of leisure to tickle the fancy 
of other men in their leisure; surely he did not 
expect anyone to give life to his dream. As a 
Christian humanist, More knew that Utopia 
never was and never will be, and that we are 
not made for Utopia. 

Sir Thomas More did not die for Utopia: he 
died for principle. These two are very differ- 
ent. More chose to be God’s servant before 
serving his king neither because he thought 
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the church of his age was perfect, nor because 
he expected to point the way to some future 
terrestrial paradise. He died for a law that trans- 
cends the enactments of the state, and for the 
past. As a Christian humanist, he believed that 
past and present are one — or, rather, that the 
“present,” the evanescent moment, is infi- 
nitely trifling in comparison with the well 
of the past, upon which it lies as a thin film. 
More did not believe that either church or 
state, in times past, had been perfect: he did 
not die for yesterday’s Utopia. More did not 
believe that either church or state, in times to 
come, would be perfect, so long as this world 
endures: he did not die for tomorrow’s Utopia. 
He did die for a great tradition, and for certain 
principles of justice and order which, though 
never wholly realized, make existence toler- 
able for mankind. More knew that although we 
cannot create a heaven on earth, we have 
it quite within our power to create a hell 
on earth. Sir Thomas More, in fine, was no 
utopian. 

A professed Christian, indeed, cannot be a 
professed utopian. Professor Eric Vogelin is 
now engaged upon a historical and political 
work of the first importance, tracing the course 
of the Gnostic heresy that the Kingdom of 
Christ may be realized terrestrially. Lord 
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Percy of Newcastle, an eminent Anglican 
thinker, makes a similar case against “liberal” 
utopianism in his recent book The Heresy of 
Democracy. And Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, for 
some years, has been reminding the Protestant 
world that we simply are not made for per- 
fection. The recent books of Josef Pieper and 
Romano Guardini remind us that the proph- 
ecies of the Apocalypse cannot be ignored with 
impunity, for the Anti-Christ is a secular 
utopian. Our fallen and sinful nature, in the 
eyes of the sincere Christian, will not be re- 
deemed until the end of all things; to presume 
to establish a brummagem paradise upon earth, 
predicated upon a fallaciously optimistic no- 
tion of human nature, will expose us to the 
peril of a reign of unreason. There never has 
been a perfect age or a perfect society, and 
there never will be. All the political contriv- 
ances of mankind have been tried before, and 
none of them have worked very weli. 

This is not to say that the Christian human- 
ist believes that all ages are the same, or that 
all evils are necessary evils. The Christian hu- 
manist never has shared the opinion of the 
liberal historian (right down to H. A. L. 
Fisher and certain living American thinkers) 
that nothing ever really happens in history. 
One age may be much worse than another; one 
society may be relatively just, and another 
relatively unjust; men may improve some- 
what under a prudent and humane domina- 
tion, and may deteriorate vastly in an in- 
sensate time. But the gospel of Progress as the 
inevitable and beneficent wave of the future 
—a doctrine now irreparably shattered by the 
catastrophes of this century—never deluded 
the Christian humanist. He does not despise 
the past simply because it is old, nor does he 
assume that the present is delightful simply 
because it is ours. He judges every age and 
every institution in the light of certain prin- 
ciples of justice and order, which we have 
learned in part through revelation and in part 
through the long and painful experience of the 
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human race. When the Christian humanist 
says that much is wrong with our own time, 
that it is out of joint, he does not mean that 
things ever were ordered perfectly, in all re- 
spects, in some past epoch; nor does he have 
a vision of a future society in which all the 
imperfections of human nature will be wiped 
away, and all desires will be perfectly satisfied. 
He can be a historical eclectic: he may ap- 
prove this feature of one age, and that feature 
of another age, and disapprove a great deal in 
any period. It is simply silly to ask him whether 
he would like to live in the eighteenth century, 
or the thirteenth century, or the first century. 
No living man would find life tolerable, even 
were such existence conceivable, in any age 
but his own; it is like asking a man if he would 
like to annihilate his personality and be some- 
one else. A man of the eighteenth or thirteenth 
or first century, transposed to our age, would 
find this epoch similarly intolerable for him. 

If a Christian humanist, for example, says 
that he thinks the Ages of Faith gave men a 
tranquillity of soul which the twentieth cen- 
tury lacks, it is pointless to ask him if he 
would like to have the medieval plague back 
again. Of course he wants nothing of the sort; 
he is not saying that the Middle Ages were 
Utopia; he is simply maintaining that in one 
respect men of the Middle Ages were better 
off than we are. In other respects, we may be 
better off than they. There is no necessary 
connection between faith and the plague; the 
religious thinker who criticizes our society is 
not bound to maintain that one time is all 
white and another time all black; he can pick 
and choose. If we pick and choose discreetly, 
we may hope to improve our own society con- 
siderably, though we never will succeed in 
making our society perfect. Human history is 
an account of men running as fast as they 
can, like Alice and the White Queen, in order 
to stay where they are. The brute lies so close 
under the skin of the man that only by con- 
stant attention to the enduring principles of 
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justice and order can we contrive to make 
society tolerable. Sometimes we grow lazy, and 
then society sinks into a terrible decline. We 
never are going to be able to run fast enough 
to arrive at Utopia. And we should hate 
Utopia if ever we got there, for it would be 
infinitely boring. What really makes men love 
life is the battle itself, the struggle to bring 
order out of disorder, to strive for right 
against evil. If ever that struggle should come 
to an end, we should expire of ennui. It is not 
in our fallen nature to rest content, like the 
angels, in an eternal changelessness. 

I do not think that the Christian humanist, 
or the conservative, or the realistic statesman, 
ever has been a utopian. The eminent utopians 
of the past hundred years, on the contrary, 
have been liberals and socialists. Edward Bell- 
amy represents them at their most naive, Rob- 
ert Hutchins at their most enlightened condi- 
tion, They are influential among us still, in 
defiance of the disillusioning experience of this 
century. Mr. Hutchins, for instance, in his 
recent book The University of Utopia, sug- 
gests that a principal function of the univer- 
sity is to lead us toward Utopia. After some 
slashing attacks upon the modern Sophists, he 
ends with the following creed for Academi- 
cians: 


The leading articles of the American faith are 
universal suffrage, universal education, inde- 
pendence of thought and action as the birth- 
right of every individual, and reliance on rea- 
son as the principal means by which society 
is to be advanced. To the extent to which the 
American people have now forgotten or dis- 
torted these ideas, to that exent they have 
strayed from their own path. This was the 
path to Utopia. 


Well! Is this the freedom of the human 
reason for which Socrates drank the hemlock? 
Universal suffrage —a means to an end, at 
best; universal education, which so often pre- 
fers uniformity to attainment, and compulsion 
to volition; independence of thought and ac- 
tion — with what motive? reliance on reason 
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to “advance society,” not to make the human 
person his own master. These things are good, 
indifferent, or positive evils, according to how 
they are employed. They are not ends. They 
have no sanction but expediency. And the 
path to Utopia? There is no path to Utopia, 
in the university or anywhere else; for there 
is no Utopia. One of the principal functions 
of the Academy, where society is concerned, 
is to save a people from utopian fancies. The 
ancient university from which I happen to 
hold a degree was established expressly to con- 
fute the social utopianism of the Lollards. 

Such a vague utopianism as Mr. Hutchins 
still professes, however, is not liable to do 
much mischief. A far more ominous utopian- 
ism glowers forth from a recent book by Mr. 
William H. McNeil, Past and Future, which 
rejoices in the prospect of an omnipotent 
world-state, relieving men of the unpleasant 
necessity of ever coming to man’s estate, ful- 
filling the worst vaticinations of Tocqueville 
and Burckhardt. It is a great comfort, having 
read such a book as this, to recall the catas- 
trophic history of utopian designs. 

For several years I have been observing at 
close range the rapid decay of the most recent 
of utopian undertakings, the socialist concept 
of an equalitarian and classless and perfected 
Britain. I have seen the things, and talked 
with the men; to this end, I have slept in 
some of the most howling slums in Britain, 
and in some of the most splendid country 
houses. It was with some surprise, then, that 
I read in Mr. Paul Pickrel’s review of my Pro- 
gram for Conservatives, in the January, 1955, 
number of Harper’s, that he thinks I am “filled 
with something like rage” at “almost any at- 
tempt at systematic observation.” It is quite 
true that I do not believe we can arrive at any 
reliable knowledge, in important matters, 
merely by writing questionnaires, getting 
some people to answer them, and making what 
we will of the mass of results. The mass- 
interrogation method of observation suffers 
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initially from the researchers’ own prejudices 
(often unconsciously held) in the framing 
and interpretation of the questions, and from 
the difficulty of extracting people’s real con- 
victions by the process of formal interview. 
Nor do I think that truth is simply the com- 
mon denominator of opinion. With Hilaire 
Belloc, I believe in close and accurate observa- 
tion, and that got at first hand, through sub- 
tle processes—through knowing the people 
and the very landscape. I still think that an 
experienced man with some degree, however 
small, of imagination is a better observer of 
mankind than is a hired interviewer with a 
check-sheet, or even a punch-card system. I 
may be wrong; I often am; but I am about 
to sketch here the large outline of my own 
observations of the decline of utopian schemes 
in Britain. 


MARX contemptuously called the socialistic 
schemes of his contemporaries “utopian”; but, 
in truth, Marxian socialism always has itself 
been utopian, too, looking forward to the 
withering away of the state, the establishment 
of the classless society, and the termination of 
the class struggle by a changeless and perfect 
condition of mankind. The inspiration of 
modern English socialism has been complex, 
but almost without exception that inspiration 
has had Utopia stamped upon its face— 
whether derived from Owen, or Morris, or the 
Christian Socialists, or the Dissenting chapels, 
or from Marx. The grand assumption of the 
British Socialists has been that human nature 
can be profoundly altered for the better by 
the planned direction of social institutions, 
and a society established thereby which will 
satisfy all human desires and put an end to 
the violence, cupidity, and bitterness of heart 
which have been present in all societies of the 
past. This utopianism never was more pro- 
nounced than in the hour when the Attlee 
government took office. Mr. Bevan predicted 
that, once in power, the Socialists would do 


such things that never again could a Conser- 
vative party hope to govern Britain; Mr. 
Strachey foretold that the Socialists would 
even extend the span of human life indefi- 
nitely in the British Isles; Mr. Attlee expressed 
his confidence that all the world would follow 
the pattern Britain was about to set. A great 
deal of water has gone over the dam since 
then, and I know of no leader in the whole 
of the Labour party nowadays who indulges 
in such prophecies. 

The present disillusionment and incertitude 
of the British Socialists have been produced 
by a variety of causes, three of which seem 
to me to be particularly powerful: practical 
experience of the difficulties, social and finan- 
cial and moral, that accompany any under- 
taking to adapt an old society to an abstract 
scheme of reform; dismay at the shape of 
things in Russia; and grave misgivings over 
whether a regime of the omnicompetent and 
impersonal state really is what Socialists want 
for themselves, now that the possibility is at 
hand—these second thoughts extending all 
the way from the officers of the great trades- 
unions to Mr. G. D. H. Cole. Such a conflict 
of views lies behind both the idolization of 
Mr. Bevan by some of the young lions of the 
Labour party, and his rejection—decisively 
and perhaps finally—by the established leaders 
of the party. The Socialists never were revo- 
lutionary; now they are ceasing to be utopian. 

This change has penetrated down to the 
broad base of Labour support. About four 
years ago, I was riding on a bus through 
Ayrshire. At one village, a young woman got 
aboard and sat down by me, and proceeded 
to converse with the American visitor. She 
was a schoolteacher. “You'll be going to the 
Bobby Burns country,” she said. 

I answered that I would be passing through. 

“Bobby Burns was a great poet,” she told 
me. “You have great writers in America, too, 
of course. Now Howard Fast—is he out of 
jail yet?” 
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I said I believed he had been let out. 

“And the Russians have many great 
writers,” she went on. “They love Bobby 
Burns in Russia. Everyone there reads Burns.” 

“Aren’t there difficulties in translation?” | 
asked. 

She favored me with a glance full of suspi- 
cion and reproach: “They are masters of 
translation in Russia.” 

“Have you been there recently?” I ven- 
tured. 


“Yes, only last summer,” she said. “Every- — 


one is so happy in Russia. I went with a group 
of teachers and workers, Everyone loves his 
work there.” 

“Where did you go?” I asked. 

“To Moscow, and then down to the Crimea. 
We had a week in the Crimea.” 

“Were there any people in the Crimea?” I 
asked, quite as innocently as before. 

But this was fatal to our friendship. Her 
eyes dilated, for she knew I knew, and that 
I knew she knew. “There were many people 
on the beaches,” she said, frigidly; and then a 
glum silence prevailed until the bus reached 
her stop. On leaving, she looked back at me 
in wrath, saying, “I just want you to know 
that there are things going on in America 
that we don’t approve of here in Scotland.” 

I don’t suppose that my schoolmistress was 


a member of the Communist Party; she was _ 


rather shaken in her admiration of the Soviets, 
even then, not liking to be reminded of the 
liquidation of the Crimean Tartar Republic; 
and by this time, very likely, she is not look- 
ing eastward at all. The gradual but complete 
disillusionment with the U.S.S.R. has affected 
the whole temper of socialist thought in 
Britain. Russia remained a model in the eyes 
of many Socialists until very late. Things 
would be handled more moderately in Britain, 
of course, and there would be no violence, 
and liberty would get much more respect; 
yet the Russian vision of a New Society 
haunted the imagination of many members 
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of the Labour party so long as they could cling 
to any shred of faith. The mission of Mr. 
Attlee and his colleagues to China notwith- 
standing, the vision of the Soviets as a rather 
overbold version of English reform is now 
thoroughly dissipated. Mr. George Brown, 
Labour M.P. for Belper, recently described 
Soviet Poland, which he had visited, as the 
realization of Orwell’s 1984. The communist 
utopia is unlikely ever to capture the imagi- 
nation of Englishmen again. 

George Orwell, incidentally, has been incal- 
culably influential, since his death, in turn- 
ing the minds of Englishmen against collectiv- 
istic utopias—more influential by far than 
ever he was when he lived. The effect of 1984 
upon public opinion goes far to refute the 
argument that ideas merely reflect the great 
social and material currents of an age. Or- 
well’s terrible novel reflects his own season- 
able disillusion, it is true; but his prophecies 
are of the order that create subsequent events. 
It has been said that Orwell influenced every- 
one except the people he wanted to move, the 
intellectuals of the Left; yet they, too, now 
are confessing the truth of his indictment. 
The BBC’s presentation of 1984 last Decem- 
ber was generally commended by Socialists, 
especially by those who feel uneasy about the 
recent heavy tramp of Ingsoc; indeed, the only 
people who protested against the program were 
certain persons who felt that such disagree- 
able possibilities ought not to be discussed in 
public. Very probably, at least until the next 
election, Socialist candidates will be saying 
much more about what they intend to con- 
serve than about what they intend to reform. 

The speech of Sir Hartley Shawcross to a 
Labour meeting on December 18, 1954, sug- 
gests the way that the wind is blowing. “It is 
no use turning back over our shoulders all 
the time to Karl Marx, and applying all sorts 
of restrictions, curbs, and freezes. We must 
deal with the very different world of today 
...and go forward to the creation of an ex- 
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panding, rising economy.” He put forward a 
six-point program for winning the next elec- 
tion: increased earnings, through productivity, 
for both workers and shareholders; efficiency, 
rather than nationalization for nationaliza- 
tion’s sake; improvement of the housing 
schemes by permitting local authorities to 
sell houses to tenants (rather than continuing 
to subsidize rentals) and by checking the 
sprawl of amorphous housing-estates into agri- 
cultural land; guaranteed markets for agri- 
culture; expenditures to raise the standard 
of living in backward areas abroad; and “a 
free educational system in which all sections, 
middle classes as well as poor, can feel con- 
fidence.” 

Now these are not merely conservative 
policies for a Socialist to advocate: they are 
so conservative as to be acceptable to many 
Tory M.P.’s, and some of them are more con- 
servative—the remarks on housing, for in- 
stance—than what most Conservatives have 
ventured to say. These are the policies of a 
party which has given up Utopia for the old 
English custom of muddling through. These 
are the policies of a party which has rejected 
Mr. Bevan, in part at least, because of a sus- 
picion that Mr. Bevan would be too fond of 
power. And even if one turns to the sup- 
porters of Mr. Bevan, a relative moderation 
and retreat from utopian ideology is evident 
among most of them: Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, 
perhaps the most interesting and mercurial 
of all the younger Socialists, talks of the sin- 
ful proclivities of human nature, the danger 
of concentration of power, the folly of apply- 
ing Western notions abstractly to colonial 
peoples, and much else that a doctrinaire 
American liberal would label “conservative.” 

In a number of respects, the abandonment 
of utopianism by the Socialists is a heartening 
phenomenon: it reduces the danger and dis- 
harmony of doctrinaire class antagonism in 
politics, and it means that more attention 
will be paid to the real and pressing prob- 
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lems of British life and power, and less to 
ancient grudges. Yet it is not yet clear 
whether the Socialists, if indeed they really 
are giving up utopianism, are prepared to re- 
place utopian ideals with some coherent politi- 
cal principles. If the dogmas of equality of 
condition and of state ownership of industry 
gradually are allowed to sink into desuetude, 
just what will be the animating spirit of the 
party? The Socialists conceivably may find 
themselves in the unpleasant plight of poli- 
ticians who have no desire or ability to shore 
up the old order of English life, and yet no 
plan of action for reforming society. The dis- 
illusioned utopian sometimes comes down to 
the state of the dog in the manger, unwilling 
to confess the validity of anyone else’s prin- 
ciples and unable to produce any lucid prin- 
ciples of his own. And this is not an age 
which can dispense with principle, though it 
has had an overdose of ideology. 


IT SEEMS TO ME that utopianism is on the 
wane in most countries, including the United 
States. I hope that this decline is not to be 
accompanied by a decay of faith in abiding 
principles of justice and order. To believe in 
the possibility of social perfection is one thing; 
to believe in the necessity of a moral system 
to govern politics is a very different thing. 


Having inveighed for some years against 


utopianism, recently I have been entertained 
to find myself accused of being a utopian. This 
dread charge originated, so far as I can deter- 
mine, with a “revisionist Marxist” editor of 
an English journal, who resented my supposi- 
tion that there are any gods at all, now that 
the Marxist god is dead. The indictment was 
promptly echoed by the editor of a Tory 
monthly, who was embarrassed by my implied 
criticism of a certain ineptitude in the lead- 
ership of his party. “Utopianism” thus was 
equated with any dissent from the doctrine 
that whatever is, is right. Being a utopian, 
I must have a perfect model of society some- 
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where in time; and since I disavowed any 
belief in a future perfection, necessarily I 
must believe in some past utopia. My critics 
decided that this must be the eighteenth cen- 
tury; even Paul Pickrel joins the chorus. 

The trouble with this chain of reasoning 
is the stubborn fact that—so far as we have 
any right to “prefer” one century to another, 
a foolish pastime—I dislike the eighteenth 
century above nearly any other in history. It 
was, as Carlyle says, a time of shams and 
phantasms and buckram masks. It was an 
age of gilded selfishness and frivolous intel- 
lectuality—an age almost without a heart. 
I do not care for its architecture, and I do not 
much fancy its politics. The men of the 
eighteenth century whom I most admire, 
Burke and Johnson, were resolutely opposed 
to the spirit of their age. The most we can 
learn from that time, probably, is politeness 
and a kind of cold humanitarianism. The 
French Revolution was at once a product of 
the time and a reaction against it. Because one 
dislikes the Old Regime, one does not have to 
love the catastrophe of the Revolution: as 
Tocqueville said of his countrymen, halfway 
down the stairs we threw ourselves out of the 
window in order to get to the ground more 
quickly. 

When I write of justice and order in so- 
ciety, then, I am not recommending the Old 
Regime, or the squirearchy, or any other 
“Utopia” of dead days. A Utopia that is gone 
by is a much less mischievous notion than a 
Utopia which is yet to be; but we need some- 
thing more to redeem modern society from 
its violence and its boredom. This does not 
mean that we can afford to ignore the past. 
“The dead alone give us energy,” Le Bon says; 
and, in politics, historical knowledge is the 
only reasonably reliable sort of knowledge. 
To reckon without the past is to expose our- 
selves to the wildest sort of utopianism. His- 
tory is chastening to human presumption: it 
has a long record of broken social fancies. 
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And, on the positive side, we should be im- 
poverished without it. To admire, for instance, 
the character of Falkland is not to conjure up 
a utopia of the “‘squirearchy,” any more than 
to admire the wisdom of Aquinas is to conjure 
up a utopia of the Holy Roman Empire. 

To think that society can really be reformed 
by any grandiose program of positive legis- 
lation or expenditure of money is itself the 
grossest of utopian delusions. There is no 
Grand Design to remedy the ills of the twen- 
tieth century—a disappointing statement, per- 
haps, but ineluctable. Real improvement can 
come only from those “few suggestions about 
this and that, most of them quite acceptable 
and quite pallid” which Mr. Pickrel despises. 
If anyone has One Big Suggestion, colorful and 
invigorating, I shall be very glad to listen to 
him; but I doubt whether anything of the 
sort will be forthcoming. 

Real improvement, I repeat, can come only 
from ideas which at first seem puny and in- 
sufficient—from them, and from internal im- 
provement of the individual conscience (in 
which latter, according to Baudelaire, all real 
progress consists). In one sense, but in one 
only, the true humanist and the theist and 
the conservative are utopians: they believe 
that the possibility of near-perfection does in- 
deed exist, but it exists only within individual 
human beings; and when that state is attained 
individually, we call it sanctity. Utopia is con- 
ceivable only in the implication of the title 
of a story by Stefan Andres, “We Are God’s 
Utopia.” Imagination, as Napoleon said, does 
indeed rule the world; and though the con- 
servation of our civilization scarcely can be 
achieved by any program of positive legisla- 
tion, it may yet be attained by a working of 
men’s minds and hearts. 

Yet we dare not leave out of consideration 
the “social context,” the social institutions 
which give us the possibility of freedom of 
thought and independence of action and cour- 
age of decision. The day already has come in 
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a great part of the world, and may be closer 
to us than we think, when the private courage 
which Mr. Pickrel praises is not merely insuf- 
ficient, but inconceivable. How much cour- 
age does Winston Smith have, in 1984? The 
bravest act he performs is to drink to the 
Past. Unsupported by any “social context” 
or system of moral certitude, he is utterly 
overwhelmed, depersonalized, by O’Brien and 
Ingsoc. He is living in a realized utopia— 
which, like all realized utopias, is hell upon 
earth. O’Brien describes this utopia: 


There will be no laughter, except the laugh of 
triumph over a defeated enemy. There will 
be no art, no literature, no science. When we 
are omnipotent we shall have no more need 
of science. There will be no distinction be- 
tween beauty and ugliness. There will be no 
curiosity, no enjoyment of the process of life. 
All competing pleasures will be destroyed. But 
always...there will be the intoxication of 


power, constantly increasing and constantly 
growing subtler. Always, at every moment, 
there will be the thrill of victory, the sensa- 
tion of trampling on an enemy who is helpless. 


Against such a future as this, our chief 
protection is the knowledge of the past. If 
all reflective observation of the past is con- 
demned as “utopian” and “nostalgic,” then 
indeed we will be quite as imprudent as was 
Winston Smith in drinking to the snows of 
yesteryear. But it is not yet forbidden to 
profit from the wisdom of our ancestors. A 
generation gone, Paul Elmer More advised 
young men not be afraid to be called “reac- 
tionary.” I now advise them, in my feeble way, 
not to be afraid to be called “nostalgic.” It is 
hard to be smitten with a devil-term, but 
harder still to submit to the iron domination 
of Utopia. 


America’s Myths of Europe 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


rr 1s an old commonplace that America is 
myth-ridden and that most Europeans fall 
victim to these myths. It took the writer of 
these lines many years to rid himself of the 
clichés which Americans fabricate about their 
own nation and which then become such per- 
nicious traps to Europeans. Yet myths create 
countermyths, and while Europeans have been 
taught to see in Americans a nation of 
“healthy, young barbarians”—fancy Henry 


James, Henry Adams, or William Faulkner be- 
ing “healthy, young barbarians!”—many an 
American has been persuaded that the Euro- 
peans represent an agglomeration of effete, 
effeminate, and ineffectual tribes inhabiting an 
“Old World.” Still, it will always remain very 
difficult to judge a people as a whole, to sub- 
ject it to valid generalizations, or to draw 
comparisons between entire nations. 


Thus, to hint at a current commonplace, 
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I am by no means certain that the average 
lawyer in Innsbruck, capital of the Tyrol, 
may not be better off, in 4 way, than his “typi- 
cal colleague” in a town of a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants in America’s Middle West. 
Of course, we have to ask ourselves what the 
things are that either of the two men wants 
to “get out of life.” If we fully realize that 
their desires are different, the difficulties in 
drawing a legitimate comparison become in- 
surmountable. Obviously the lawyer in the 
Tyrol has to work much harder and longer 
in order to buy a steak, an automobile, or even 
a shirt-—but he can have a seat in the local 
theater (seeing an opera) for as little as eigh- 
teen cents, while the best seat will cost eighty 
cents. Skiing, gorgeous mountain scenery, in- 
teresting exhibitions, brilliant and animated 
conversation, free lectures at the university 
and in cultural institutes... all that is more 
easily within his reach than within that of his 
American colleague in “Middletown.” He also 
takes longer vacations and enjoys more holi- 
days. Yet one must admit that the purchase 
of a new suit constitutes a major problem for 
him, and he will be happy to own a motor- 
scooter; only in exceptional cases will he be 
able to buy and to maintain a car. 

When we try to debunk the Great Ameri- 
can Myths relating to Continental Europe— 
myths resembling in many ways those fabri- 
cated in Great Britain about countries only 
a few miles from the White Cliffs of Dover— 
we find ourselves in the unenviable position 
of countering mythological generalizations 
with other, more “realistic” generalizations. 
Nothing would be easier than to puncture 
each one of our statements. Rules ordinarily 
have their exceptions. There may or may not 
be a good answer to the reader’s critical 
queries, but the statements, at least, are made 
in good faith by a man living in the very heart 
of still-free Europe. It should, nevertheless, 
never be forgotten that Europe’s outstand- 
ing characteristic is lack of uniformity; if 
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one further gross generalization is permis- 
sible I would say that Portland, Maine, and 
Portland, Oregon, have more in common than, 
for instance, Berne and Fribourg, both in 
Switzerland and only thirty-five minutes 
apart on a fast train. Yet Berne is “‘liberal,” 
German-speaking, Protestant, endowed with 
an urban, patrician background, while Fri- 
bourg is “conservative,” predominantly French, 
Catholic, gay, and characterized by a rural, 
aristocratic history; two worlds in one small 
country—yet there are many more than just 
these two. (There is a whole “universe” in the 
trilingual canton of the Grisons.) 

And now let us plunge into our adventure 
and mention at random eighteen full-grown 
myths about Continental Europe: 

Myth 1: Europe has—or, until very re- 
cently, had—a “‘class system” with little so- 
cial mobility which rendered the rise from 
the lower layers extremely difficult. A titled 
aristocracy, moreover, had the character of a 
privileged and closed caste. 

Tue Facts: Neither in politics nor in in- 
dustry or banking, neither in the army, in the 
liberal professions, nor in education, the arts, 
or the sciences has social background been a 
decisive factor in the last hundred years. Titles 
of nobility frequently even work as a distinct 
handicap. The great fortunes in the Ruhr, 
in southwestern Germany, in Bohemia-Mora- 
via, in Italy, in France, not to mention Scan- 
dinavia and Imperial Russia, had nearly 
always been made by commoners, many of 
them even of very humble origin—a circum- 
stance which did not necessarily foster social 
justice, as the self-made man frequently has 
little compassion for those who “ought to 
make good in the face of adversity, as I did.” 
It was the big sugar kings, steel kings, and 
coal kings of Imperial Russia building palaces 
for their mistresses in St. Petersburg or Mos- 
cow who were the ones particularly respon- 
sible for the quick agglomeration of a Russian 
industrial proletariat which played such a fatal 
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role in 1917-18. These men were not of a 
more illustrious ancestry than the Thyssens, 
Krupps, Maffeis, Petscheks, Bat’as, Schdllers, 
Schneiders, Philipses, Agnellos, Marches, 
Bosches, Skodas, Olivettis, Weisses, Swarov- 
skys, etc., who had risen from obscurity. And 
a short survey of our successful politicians of 
all camps would reveal the same fact; Dollfuss 
(like Ramsay MacDonald) was of illegitimate 
birth; Mussolini, Hitler, Fiegl, Daladier, Ebert, 
Millerand, Benesh, Masaryk, Lloyd George, 
Bevin, Msgr. Seipel, Pius X, Pius XI, all came 
from layers below that of the bourgeoisie. _Im- 
perial Russia in particular, as we have said 
before, was a fertile soil for self-made men; 
and, contrary to a widespread American no- 
tion, it was also a country where titles of 
nobility meant less than elsewhere. Still, dur- 
ing the last three generations social mobility 
in Continental Europe has been as impressive 
as in America, where, after all, the Presidents 
born in romantic log cabins can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand and the true Hora- 
tio Alger stories are actually no more numerous 
than in Europe. 

The nobility, it is true, had limited privi- 
leges in certain narrowly circumscribed quar- 
ters before 1918. Where a nobility existed— 
and this was by no means everywhere—it 
received preferential treatment in the diplo- 
matic service, in a few cavalry regiments, in 
lay orders (like the Knights of Malta), and 
in court service. Social mobility, as a matter 
of fact, is less apparent in countries and 
places where titles are nonexistent and social 
prestige is attached to tradition only, as in 
the United States. I am thinking here primar- 
ily of the city-cantons of Switzerland and the 
old Hanseatic Republics. It was through the 
constant creation of new titles that the nobil- 
ity incessantly assimilated new elements. These 
titles were given for services and achieve- 
ments which mostly entailed no material 
award; therefore, these titles assumed the char- 
acter of a piece of “social justice.” Thus 
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Goethe and Schiller received their von; Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck became a count; great sur- 
geons, physicians, inventors, explorers, and 
engineers were raised to the ranks of the nobil- 
ity—men like Rokitansky, Hebra, Billroth, 
Wassermann, Engerth, Ghega, Marconi, Auer- 
Welsbach, and Hedin. (On the other hand, 
we always had a great many military leaders, 
such as Ludendorff, Foch, Joffre, and Wey- 
gand, who were commoners.) Today, with 
most monarchies fallen and the surviving ones 
severely limited, titles of nobility have as- 
sumed a value they never had before. On the 
Continent (with the exception of Belgium 
and Vatican City) they can no longer be had 
for love or money, and thus only now is the 
Continental nobility in danger of becoming a 
caste. 

Myth 2: Europeans have such exquisite 
manners. Because of their old traditions they 
have such an acute sense of propriety and eti- 
quette. Of course, they are not free and easy 
as Americans are. 

Tue Facts: European social usage is far 
more primitive and far less involved than 
American manners and mannerisms. An intri- 
cate code of behavior like Emily Post’s is un- 
thinkable on the Continent. Compared to the 
deportment of American males toward wom- 
en, Europeans are not at all “chivalrous.” If 
they kiss the hands of (married) ladies, they 
buy themselves off with this simple gesture. 
The average American is rarely casual; he 
merely makes calculated efforts in that direc- 
tion. If he behaves badly, he is doing it with 
a visible effort. The Europeans, on the other 
hand, misbehave with perfect ease. 

Myth 3: There is a certain amount of social 
equality in northern Europe, in countries 
“which resemble our own,” but the farther 
south one goes, the more spectacular are the 
“class differences.” In regions like Spain or 
southern Italy the higher and lower social 
layers have nothing at all in common. All this 
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1s very important because Europeans are peo- 
ple with an innate reverence. 

Tue Facts: In northern Europe merely 
the financial differences and standards of liv- 
ing are less divergent, whereas in the South 
the few very ambitious individuals will forge 
far ahead, will make riches and display them 
in an uninhibited way, while the poor will 
parade their poverty. So the whole social scene 
will, in a very superficial way, be colored by 
the juxtaposition of “very rich” and “‘very 
poor,” brilliantly acting their parts. Yet 
humanly speaking the rich and the poor, 
aristocrats and beggars, landlords and small 
peasants are much nearer to each other in the 
Center and in the South than in the North. 
In Paris a taxi-driver, a painter, and a marquis 
would speak the same language with the same 
accent. This would not be true of their Ameri- 
can or British equivalents. In the old days 
an Italian waiter offended by a customer could 
(successfully) challenge him to a duel—a 
thing unimaginable in old Prussia. Today in 
extremely democratic Holland workers and 
farmers are almost never addressed as “Mr.,” 
while their wives figure as “Miss.” Such a 
procedure would be unthinkable in Spain 
where everybody considers himself a cabal- 
lero. (The old English and German Baedekers 
constantly exhorted travelers not to “talk 
down” to the lower classes in southern Europe. ) 
In the Balkans (outside of Bosnia and certain 
Greek regions), class differences are equally 
unknown. There social prestige is replaced by 
personal prestige. And in Imperial Russia a 
“Merchant First Class” was anything but 
happy at seeing his daughter married to a 
Prince. 

The “innate reverence” of Europeans is a 
complete myth if applied to the true Con- 
tinentals. Skeptical if not cynical, the Con- 
tinental is a natural railer against all forms 
of eminence. Just remember the Roman popu- 
lace trying in 1878 to throw the coffin of 
Pius IX into the Tiber with the cry of Al 
fiume la carogna! 
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Myth 4: Social unrest in the countries of 
eastern and southern Europe is so marked 
because these nations have “no middle class 
to speak of,” and communism naturally feeds 
on poverty. 

Tue Facts: Countries like Italy, Spain, 
France, or Czechoslovakia have huge middle 
classes, though naturally they do not look like 
the American or North European middle 
layers. Whether you recognize them or not, 
it is obvious that these countries have mil- 
lions of teachers, professors, doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, civil servants, engineers, army of- 
ficers, railroad officials, shopkeepers, manufac- 
turers, industrial white collar employees, busi- 
nessmen, etc., etc. These men (though some- 
times very poorly paid) belong neither to the 
working class nor to the aristocracy, the peas- 
antry, or the haute bourgeoisie. Thus they 
must exist and they do exist—in numbers pro- 
portionately as large as in the America, let 
us say, of fifty to sixty years ago. 

Between incomes, living standards, and 
communism there is no direct relationship 
either. (Nor has there ever been in the United 
States.) The wealthiest regions of Spain (Cata- 
lonia, Valencia, the North) and Italy (Emilia, 
Lombardy, Romagna) are notoriously Red; 
the poorest are “reactionary.” The ratio of 
communists in France to those in Germany 
is 8 to 1, yet France is basically far better off 
than Germany. The Italian workers, as a mat- 
ter of fact, .are now better off than ever be- 
fore. Ideological currents are always to a great 
degree independent of material circumstances. 

Myth 5: The upper classes in Europe, espe- 
cially the nobility and, naturally, the mon- 
archs were and are all opposed to social 
reform. 

Tue Facts: The names of the leading men 
in the Christian social movement read like the 
Almanach de Gotha — De Mun, Villeneuve- 
Bargemont, Vogelsang, Ketteler, Zichy, Liech- 
tenstein, etc. Social reform in Imperial Ger- 
many was carried out by an administration 
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largely consisting of impecunious junkérs . . . 
many of whom had no other means of sub- 
sistence than their truly Spartan salaries— 
entirely devoted to its duty, well educated 
and informed, highly critical of the capitalist 
bourgeoisie, it took to the task as fish 
takes to water.* 


William II was a driving force in the devel- 
opment of social security, and it was this issue 
(as well as the laws repressing the socialist 
movement) which brought about his break 
with Bismarck. In 1890 he convoked an Inter- 
national Conference for the Protection of 
Labor. In Austria it was Francis Joseph (and 
the ill-fated Archduke Francis Ferdinand) 
who arranged for the strictly applied general 
direct and secret system of elections in 1907. 
(Germany has had it since 1871, but Britain 
only since 1918.) In matters of social legis- 
lation the Swedish Conservatives frequently 
voted with the Socialists against the Liberals. 
In Russia it was the Emperor who, like Pedro 
II of Brazil, liberated the serfs against the 
will of the big landowners, and it was another 
Russian monarch who encouraged the agrarian 
reform of Stolypin which, staged by degrees, 
would have resulted in a fair distribution of 
lands by 1920. (Yet revolutionaries murdered 
Alexander II as well as Stolypin, because they 
“took the wind out of their sails” and Pedro 
II, the “Brazilian Lincoln,” was deposed by 
the plantation owners who in a sudden fit of 
“democratic” conversion proclaimed the re- 
public.) The first Russian trade unions were 
organized by the police upon imperial orders, 
an activity stopped when the complaints of 
the bourgeois entrepreneurs became too vocal. 
' Old Russia and Finland—not the nations of 
western Europe—were the pioneers in higher 
female education in colleges and universities. 

Myth 6: All Europeans at heart are con- 
servatives—at least as compared to Americans. 

Tue Facts: South and east of Britain and 
Scandinavia there is no European country 


*J. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1942), p. 341. 
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with the political continuity of the United 
States. The flags, the anthems, the constitu- 
tions, the forms of government—everything 
has, at some time or other, been changed, dis- 
credited, abolished, turned topsy-turvy. There 
is no social layer which, at some time in the 
past, has not been exiled, enslaved, outlawed, 
or expropriated—if not exterminated. 

A restless desire for new things can be 
found in external forms. Ultramodern archi- 
tecture and art are more at home on the 
Continent than either in Britain or in Amer- 
ica. (Paris is now rapidly becoming the world 
center for the more eccentric forms of jazz.) 
The Anglo-Saxon shies away from the essen- 
tially new. He merely wants a bigger and 
better edition of things he is already familiar 
with. 

Myth 7: The nobility, loving pomp, has 
a natural proclivity toward monarchy; it is 
by nature conservative, hating change. 

Tue Facts: The only close collaboration 
between crowns and coronets can be ob- 
served during and after the French Revolu- 
tion when, for the first time in history, the 
natural alliance between kings and commoners 
(against nobility and clergy) was disrupted, 
and an era of a new and uneasy alliance be- 
gan. The form of government most congenial 
to a dynamic nobility is the republic or a 
monarchy in which the king is merely a figure- 
head. In an absolute monarchy the nobility 
can only play second fiddle to the monarch’s 
first. The typical aristocratic states in Europe 
were the Dutch Republic, Venice, Genoa, the 
North-Swiss city cantons, the Hanseatic Re- 
publics, the Polish Commonwealth, or the 
British kingdom after 1688. Parliamentary 
government owes its rise to joint actions of 
nobility and clergy (Magna Charta, Golden 
Bull of 1222, etc.). Monarchy, on the other 
hand, has often started as a defense of popular 
rights. 

The number of noblemen and aristocrats 
engaged in republican or leftist movements is 
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legion. In the French Revolution among those 
who took a quite extreme leftish stand were 
the Marquis de Sade, the Marquis de Condor- 
cet, Maximilien de Robespierre, Antoine de 
Richebourg de Saint-Just, and Baron Anar- 
chasis Clootz, while men like Mirabeau, 
Lafayette, and Noailles represented more 
moderate views. Even in the Russian Revo- 
lution the aristocratic element was not ab- 
sent. Lenin’s father had a title of nobility 
and Lenin himself was educated in a school 
for noblemen. His wife belonged to a family 
of ancient lineage, whereas the Romanovs 
originally were merchants. The older Russian 
revolutionary thought is inseparable from the 
names of the noblemen Bakunin, Prince 
Kropotkin, Count Leo Tolstoy. There are two 
members of the Polish szlachta (gentry) who 
played a role in Russian communism: F. E. 
Dzerzynski, cofounder of the GPU, and An- 
drzej Wyszynski, a cousin of Poland’s jailed 
Cardinal Wyszynski. This list could go on 
and on; names to be added would be those 
of Count A. A. Ignatyev, G. V. Chicherin, 
Prince D. Svyatopolk-Mirski, and many others. 
The very founder of socialism—Count C. H. 
de Saint-Simon—belonged to the cream of 
French society. 

Myth 8: It is especially the Common Man 
in Europe who has the greatest interest in and 
sympathy for the United States, whereas the 
upper classes are nourishing a marked hostility 
toward God’s Own Country. 

Tue Facts: The Continental nobility 
greeted the American Revolution and the 
nascent American republic with great enthu- 
siasm. Witness Jackson Square in Washington, 
D.C., where the equestrian monument of Old 
Hickory, first Democrat in the White House, 
is surrounded by the statues of the Polish 
nobleman Kosciuszko, General von Steuben, 
the Comte de Rochambeau, and the Marquis 
de Lafayette. Count Casimir Pulaski has his 
monument in Savannah, but the Marquis 
Tuffin de la Rouarie, the most colorful of the 


whole lot, who died tragically while organiz- 
ing the resistance against the French Revolu- 
tion in Britanny, never received a monument 
at all. 

These sympathies of noblemen for the 
United States almost two centuries ago found 
their continuation in subsequent times—wit- 
ness not only the glowing descriptions of 
Chateaubriand and Hector St. John de 
Crévecoeur, but also the fair and balanced 
books of Count Alexis de Tocqueville, the 
Comte de Paris (“Philip VII,” who volun- 
teered on the side of the Union), Lord Bryce, 
Count J. H. Bernstorff, Count Hermann Key- 
serling, and many others. 

Myth 9: Monarchies in Europe—except in 
the North—were always repressive. Real free- 
dom came only with the republics. 

Tue Facts: Although today it is true that 
the synthesis of political stability and free- 
dom is a privilege of the monarchies of the 
Northwest (Britain, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg) and of Switzerland, we must not for- 
get that the European republics (other than 
Switzerland) either have emerged from dic- 
tatorships, are still in the grip of tyranny, 
or are being menaced by totalitarian parties. 
The crown today definitely is a symbol of 
liberty. 

One also ought to remember that the abso- 
lute monarchies of old gave fewer preroga- 
tives to kings and emperors than today are 
vested in parliaments. Thus even a Louis XIV 
could neither draft his subjects at will for 
military service, nor could he forbid them to 
drink wine or liquor, nor could he even de- 
mand that they make annually an economic 
general confession in the form of an income 
tax declaration. (Here we should not forget 
the Great American Myth about the defend- 
ants in European law courts being considered 
automatically guilty, the proof of innocence 
being their own affair.) 

One must bear in mind that after 1905 
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political freedom in Russia was nearly com- 
plete. The Bolsheviks became a perfectly legal 
group with deputies in the Duma; their daily, 
Pravda, officially founded in 1912, could be 
bought at the street corner. The death penalty 
was applied only in cases of high treason or 
of a successful or attempted assassination of 
a member of the imperial family. (The stu- 
dent Vera Zasulitch, who had tried to kill 
the police minister Tryepov, was acquitted 
amid the applause of the public.) Exile to 
Siberia meant confinement to a village or 
small town with plenty of time to hunt, fish, 
write, and read in a climate no worse than 
that of North Dakota. Even jail—if we can 
believe the memoirs of Trotsky—was a ludi- 
crous affair. 

Austria and Germany, on the other hand, 
had “honorable” jails for political offenders. 
An assassin like Gavrilo Princip, who had 
murdered the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
and his duchess in 1914 and thus had virtually 
started World War I, received a jail sentence 
of fifteen years. How liberal Austria-Hun- 
gary actually was, one clearly sees today in 
retrospect: it permitted its Mohammedan sub- 
jects to practice polygamy; it allowed the 
Serb General Putnik, enjoying the baths in 
Austria, to rejoin his country after mobiliza- 
tion; it employed a Serb, General Boroevic, in 
its next to highest military position; all 
through World War I it kept Masaryk’s son, 
the ill-fated Jan, in the position of a captain 
in a hussar regiment. 

Hence one can understand the jubilation 
of a great American like Gouverneur Morris, 
who hailed the restoration of Europe’s legiti- 
mate royal families as a victory for freedom. 
He knew the safeguards of liberty in Europe. 

Myth 10: In contrast to America, with its 
universal education, it is most difficult for 
the average child in Europe to get a “decent 
education.” 

Tue Facts: On the Continent of Europe 
the only social implication of the higher 
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schools lies in the fact that they create classes, 
but not that they cater to children of certain 
classes. Intellectually our schools are “aristo- 
cratic,” socially they are “democratic.” In the 
“high school-colleges” (Gymmnasien, lycées, 
etc.) with nominal fees for those who can 
pay and no tuition for those who cannot, the 
son of the duke sits next to the son of the 
taxi-driver. Nor can the universities (lack- 
ing dormitories, campuses, football teams, 
alumni associations) be divided into those 
more and those less socially eligible. Many 
students switch their universities (no tuition 
for the indigent and constitutionally guaran- 
teed matriculation for those who qualify) 
several times before getting their degrees. A 
man or woman having a Ph.D. or any other 
doctor’s degree will never be asked where he 
got it. Swank sororities there are none and 
the very few surviving exclusive fraternities 
of Germany are rapidly dying out. 

All universities accept women as students 
(though not in every department). This 
situation also prevails in Switzerland, the only 
country in Europe rigorously excluding females 
from the polls. The restriction debarring wom- 
en from the doctor’s degree in Catholic theol- 
ogy was lifted after World War II. 

Myth 11: England is the mother of repre- 
sentative government as we know it. 

Tue Facts: Representative government, 
disrupted at the end of antiquity, was first 
renewed in the Pyrenees and in the Alps. 
From southwestern France the idea was car- 
ried to Britain, but English parliamentarism 
retained its semiaristocratic character right 
into the twentieth century. In the Tyrol, for 
instance, popular representation of all classes 
started in the fifteenth century, with roots 
leading back to the twelfth century; inter- 
rupted only during the years of Nazi domina- 
tion (1938-45), it continues right to this 
very moment. (The even older Icelandic Al- 
thing, dating back to the ninth equity, was 
not continuous in its function.) 
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Myth 12: The church, especially the Catho- 
lic church, has possessed great power in Europe. 

Tue Facts: The church never was power- 
ful, except locally, in the church state. What- 
ever power the church held (or still holds), 
she possessed only by leave of the state. This 
is a “power” which can be withdrawn at the 
drop of a hat. Even in the High Middle Ages 
there were popes on the run before irate kings 
or emperors. Generals of Catholic monarchs 
brutally sacked the Eternal City. The appoint- 
ment of bishops usually lay in the hands of 
the state, and the Inquisition was probably 
the greatest of humiliations for the church— 
putting her experts at the service of the state. 
Conversely there can be no doubt that the 
church in a country like Western Germany 
or even the Netherlands has more “power” 
than, for instance, the church in Spain. 

The “power of the church” in Europe has 
always been impaired by the unruliness and 
independence of the Catholic masses. The 


phrase “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion”— 


once applied to the Democratic party in New 
York—is not entirely without substance, 


especially if one interprets its symbolic mean- 
ing as “Joie de Vivre, Catholicism and In- 
dividualism.” (Prohibition, Protestantism and 
Prostration does not sound very reassuring 
either.) Only the very naive could believe 
that the Italian (or any other) clergy could 
command their flock to vote this or that way. 
Clericalism is a Tibetan rather than a Conti- 
nental Catholic disease. Reverence is a rare 
virtue in Europe; outside of the Northwest, 
discipline is considered to be a vice. The true 
fanatics of freedom—the Anarchists—have 
never prospered in Protestant countries. (Who 
has heard of a Prussian or Swedish Anarchist?) 
Most French and Italian “Communists” are 
misguided Anarchists dreaming of a non- 
existent “total freedom” under the Hammer 
and Sickle. 

Myth 13: The Catholic church loves illiter- 
acy and indeed favors, not opposes, it in Europe. 
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Tue Facts: It is quite true that some 
Catholic (or Greek Orthodox) countries have 
a relatively high rate of illiteracy. Yet the 
church never opposed either the Three R’s or 
higher learning. (Who, after all, would blame 
the Baptist church for illiteracy in certain 
parts of the Deep South?) To the contrary: 
trying desperately to supplement the flagging 
efforts of state and society, Catholic orders 
have at great sacrifice established schools of 
their own, often without state subsidies, 
merely as a public service. Yet we also must 
admit that mere “literacy,” as an end in it- 
self, never commanded much respect on the 
Continent. It was neither the illiterate masses 
nor the highbrows who were a grave danger to 
the church, but the easily impressed middle- 
brow with a smattering of knowledge. 

Myth 14: Catholicism has a natural inclina- 
tion toward becoming a state church. 

Tue Facts: Only in two European coun- 
tries is the Catholic church a real state church 
with certain privileges—in Spain and, since 
1929, in Italy. Yet various Protestant denom- 
inations have the character of state churches 
in England, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Ice- 
land, Finland, and Holland. Several countries 
support more than one church without hav- 
ing a real state church. Until a couple of years 
ago Sweden’s Dissenters (Catholics, Method- 
ists, etc.) had to ask a certificate of good 
moral behavior from “their” Lutheran vicar 
in order to get a passport. Swedish Catholics 
could not become cabinet ministers, nor were 
they allowed to teach in elementary schools. 
Their marriage banns had to be proclaimed in 
Lutheran churches, and no Catholic religious 
order was permitted to have a Swedish estab- 
lishment. At the same time other nations, like 
Britain and the Netherlands, are subsidizing 
denominational schools other than those of the 
state church. In Germany Catholic or Evan- 
gelical schools are wholly maintained by va- 
rious state (Land) governments. 


Myth 15: Protestantism in Europe means 
liberty and tolerance. 

Tue Facts: Although the word “liberal” 
in its political connotation is of Spanish origin, 
Spain among the Catholic nations is the least 
liberal in religious matters. Still, denomina- 
tional tolerance, by and large, is more pro- 
nounced in the Catholic than in the Protestant 
orbit. France had several Protestant presidents. 
Ireland had a Protestant president (Douglas 
Hyde) . So had predominantly Catholic Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. Most prime minis- 
ters of the “Marian Kingdom” (Hungary) 
also were Protestants. France had several Jew- 
ish premiers. Italy had a Protestant foreign 
minister (Baron Sidney Sonnino). Rome had 
a Jewish mayor. Bavaria had a Protestant 
prime minister (murdered as a “clerical” by 
the Nazis in 1934). Austria’s generalissimos 
in 1866 and 1917-18 were Protestants. Fascist 
Italy had a Jewish minister of finances. 

Austria, once the center of the Counter 
Reformation and over 90 per cent Catholic, 
issued in 1954 a series of stamps with a sur- 
tax for the reconstruction of Austria’s oldest 
Evangelical school. 

All this would be unthinkable in “solidly” 
Protestant nations. Yet, there are exceptions: 
Saxony, over 90 per cent Lutheran, had a 
Catholic dynasty until 1918. And even Spain, 
so highly exposed to criticism from the point 
of view of denominational tolerance, has a 
law enabling all foreign Jews descending from 
those who were expelled in 1492 to reclaim 
their lost Spanish citizenship—a law which 
saved the lives of thousands of Jews during 
World War Il. 

Myth 16: European religious faiths, with a 
background of ancient antagonisms, are more 
hostile to each other than those of the New 
World with its democratic spirit of mutual 
toleration. 

Tue Facts: Protestant-Catholic co-opera- 
tion is much more extensive and intensive on 
the Continent (again with the notable excep- 
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tions of the extreme South and the far North) 
than cither in the United States or in Canada. 
Protestants frequently write for Catholic pe- 
riodicals and vice versa. Some of the Catholic 
reviews have “Protestant advisers” on their 
editorial boards, and strictly denominational 
papers are widely read in the other camp. 
There are about forty German and Swiss 
churches in which, ever since the Reformation, 
Catholic Mass has been celebrated and Protes- 
tant services have been held alternately—the 
so-called Simultankirchen. (Since 1945 a host 
of other churches have also been lent on a tem- 
porary basis.) Annually a Catholic-Protestant 
theological conference takes place in Germany 
where points of difference are discussed on the 
highest level. And at the last Catholic Con- 
gress in Berlin the bishop who acted as presi- 
dent stayed during the whole session in the 
house of the Lutheran Bishop Dibelius, as 
his personal guest. 

It also must be mentioned that the expres- 
sion “Evangelical” or “Reformed” is pre- 
ferred at all times to the more bellicose term 
“Protestant,” that there are theological pe- 
riodicals (like the French Dieu Vivant) with 
boards of mixed religious affiliations, and that 
interfaith discussions are being published in 
collected volumes. (A recent addition in this 
line has been made in the Netherlands.) There 
is nothing extraordinary in a Jesuit writing 
an editorial in an Evangelical weekly, a Catho- 
lic cardinal and a Lutheran bishop jointly 
opening an exhibition of religious art, or a 
Catholic youth organization putting in vol- 
untary work in -constructing a Lutheran 
church. Nor is there any excitement about 
Protestants and Jews becoming members of 
the Papal Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Myth 17: Religion in Europe is mainly an 
affair of the countryside and the lower classes. 

Tue Facts: The pivotal fact about Europe’s 
actual ‘religious crisis is the defection of the 
peasantry and the working classes in many 
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parts of Europe. Irreligion goes hand in hand 
with ignorance and semiliteracy. A recent sur- 
vey of a French mining town showed signi- 
ficantly that only 4 per cent of the miners 
go regularly to Mass, but that 67 per cent of 
the diploma-carrying engineers do so. Atheism 
is strongly entrenched among the French ele- 
mentary school teachers, but very weakly rep- 
resented among the “Forty Immortals,” the 
members of the Académie Francaise. Today 
the intellectuals have become the main car- 
riers of a dynamic Christianity. The peasan- 
try, of course, as long as it was purely senti- 
mental in its religion, was strongly Christian. 
The smattering of ignorance imparted to it 
by “general education” changed the picture. 
In Austria around 1920 almost 80 per cent 
of the priests came from peasant stock; to- 
day the percentage is closer to 20. Thus the 
Voltairean Enlightenment in a vulgarized 
form has finally reached the farmer; it is 
dying in the cities which have gone through 
the agonies of the Modern Age that promises 
so much and fulfils so little. 


Myth 18: The European nations love war. 
There are no peace-loving nations in the Old 
World. They have fought one war after an- 
other. 


Tue Facts: Prussia is usually considered 
the most “war-loving” nation of Europe. Yet 
from the end of the Napoleonic Wars—which 
were wars of French aggression—to 1914 she 
fought only two domestic wars and one 
“foreign” war: two wars against other mem- 
ber states of the German Union (Denmark 
and Austria) over issues which were strictly 
German affairs, and one against France. Aus- 
tria after the Napoleonic Wars fought twice 
in the nineteenth century against foreign 
enemies (Sardinia and Sardinia-France) and 
twice against member states of the German 
Union (Denmark and Prussia). France after 
1815 was engaged in three European wars— 
against Russia, against Austria, and against 
Prussia, all under one man—Napoleon III. 
(There is not a single French war between 
1800 and 1914 which cannot be laid at the 
door of the Bonapartes.) Yet the United States 
after 1812 also, like Prussia, fought one 
domestic war and two foreign wars: the War 
Between the States, the war against Mexico, 
and the war against Spain. In this period Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, and Por- 
tugal did not fight a single foreign war, and 
Spain fought only one—against the United 
States. 
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man “in the know” srys it does not exceed 
$11,000 to $15,000. On the other hand Margo 
Jones, Dallas producer who is moving her local 
hit, Inherit the Wind, to New York in partner- 
ship with Herman Shumlin, is said to have col- 
lected $26,000, most of it in Dallas. 

Since Texas has been depicted nationally as 
a forest of oil derricks dripping currency, the 
promoters have been energetic. Some of the 
lordly producers themselves have deigned to 
stop off a few days. Our guess is that Dallas 
area backing on Broadway is closer to $75,000 
to $100,000 a season, and that two-thirds of it 
is lost forever. 

We also state vehemently and in the upper 
register that $66,000 a year offered as a subsidy 
to any Dallas theater, or to one in Houston, 
San Antonio, Beaumont, or Lubbock, would 
ensure a dramatic activity that could enrich a 
community beyond dreams and bring up to 
$10,000,000 worth of civic advertising. These 
strike us as benefits more tangible than relief 
of New York’s theatrical unemployment and 
help to the Messrs. Shubert to earn tax money 
out of idle real estate. 

Although the Broadway theater is purely 
speculative, we doubt that the Texan is per- 
mitted to speculate robustly. If the production 
looks as if it will be a hit, the impresario will 
take care of himself first. The minor backer 
will be paid off with a slight bonus for use of 
his money. He might have matched the return 
rate with government bonds. 

If an unpromising play turns out to be a 
bonanza, it is pure luck. It is a “sleeper” or sur- 
prise hit and the producer was low on play- 
making capital. The risk in such cases is greater 
than for a well-planned oil-drilling. At its best 
the return is less rewarding and stable. 

This is to say that our local capitalists, who 
are not fools as a class, go into Broadway for 
other than money-making purposes. The chief 
compulsion is purchase of a tenuous association 
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with the world of glitter at the cost of money 
it might be helpful to lose for tax purposes. 

“All he wants to do is go to the Cub Room 
at the Stork Club and call Ethel Merman 
‘Ethel,’ ” one Broadway operative told us about 
a neighbor from home. 

Not all our friends are so naive, but their 
compulsion is a degree of the same thing. It is 
pleasant for them to go to New York on 
mundane business, have cocktails with Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, dinner with Carol Haney, 
and an after-theater snack with Eartha Kitt. It 
is somethin, special to be invited to an “audi- 
tion” to sample plays and musicals that nobody 
else has heard of yet for the good reason that 
they don’t exist. 

To be known as a “prospect”—one who can 
invest and has—gives a man an affable social 
circle for his New York visit. Occasionally he 
must pay for it. Then he has things to talk 
about and to render his dinner party crowd 
bug-eyed with when he gets home. 

The attentions and hospitality are organized 
on a little-for-a-lot basis. The “angel” or 
backer gets small privileges with the show he 
is buying. He may or may not get the high 
honor of the right to purchase first night tickets 
and thereby attend a Broadway opening—along 
with the critics and the characters mentioned 
by Leonard Lyons, Earl Wilson, and Walter 
Winchell. If the demand is great and the the- 
ater small, however, the mere investor may have 
to wait until the second night. 


IT PROBABLY isn’t feasible, to say nothing of 
its being unconstitutional, to prohibit by law 
this escape of regional theatrical capital. As 
long as human nature is human and vanities 
vain, the tendency to “buy into” a Broadway 
play probably will continue. 

Less pardonable are solicitations from the 
country at large for support of New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera Association or Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra. The argument 
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that they deserve national support because they 
broadcast from coast-to-coast is so much slo- 
ganizing. The nation has no voice in their man- 
agement. 

The opera broadcasts, which are not to be 
despised as cultural factors, are sponsored by 
the oil company which evidently finds such ad- 
vertising useful. The Philharmonic is less of a 
privilege to the listener than to the network 
picking it up as a program feature. Its work is 
duplicated by hundreds of stations with no 
more than well-programmed disks. 

One wishes neither New York’s opera nor 
New York’s symphony anything but good go- 
ing. One only begrudges every cent lured from 
beyond the corporate limits of Greater New 
York. They are New York institutions and it 
should not be outside New York’s capacity to 
maintain them. 

It is also to New York’s interest to keep them 
healthy. New York thrives by being a conti- 
nental metropolis that magnetizes visitors. Its 
opera and its symphony music are important 
parts of the picture. In scale this is also the 
problem of the inland metropolis. If Dallas 
can’t aspire to be the center of 160,000,000 
persons, it has 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 to think 
of. So far our smaller cities provide their own 
attractiveness without asking outside help. 

As a matter of fact there are three symphony 
orchestras in Texas that already give the Phil- 
harmonic a run for its money in program scope. 
Present each with another $50,000 a year and 
the difference in personnel balance and playing 
quality would be indistinguishable. 

Let those of Dallas, Houston, and San An- 
tonio, who heed the Philharmonic’s radio men- 
dicancy, reflect that each $5,000 contributed 
also deprives the home team of two badly- 
needed violin players. 

All is part of the traditional New York pat- 
tern. By habit this community is predatory. 
Its banks probably control the nation’s fi- 
nances. Its holding companies usually reap 
the major profits of transportation, eating, and 
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housing. New York’s force is centrifugal, and 
it is to our interest to resist. 

In short, we are heartily in favor of render- 
ing unto New York only what belongs to New 
York, the price of tickets. Its drawing popula- 
tion of 14,000,000 people should be able to take 
care of deficits. Let New Yorkers, for a 
change, give until it hurts a little. 

There is no evidence that Great Gotham as 
yet has any plans to fall back on city-wide 
money raising. Thoughtful promoters say there 
isn’t a dime’s worth of civic spirit in the place, 
anyhow, and among its businessmen practically 
no sense of civic responsibility or city building. 

“We tried to collect for the Metropolitan in 
New York,” we were once told, “but we had 
little luck. We called at the home office of a 
firm lodged in Wall Street, incorporated in 
Delaware, with factories in Massachusetts and 
Ohio, and doing business nationally. The presi- 
dent was a native of Massillon, Ohio. He gives 
annually to the Massillon Community Chest. 
That’s his largess for the year.” 

So the sentiment is amassing for federal sub- 
sidy. As we tried to show earlier, this is Dallas’ 
tax money as well as New York’s. We have as 
much objection to seeing a penny of it go to 
ease New York’s cultural pains as we have to 
direct donations. 

The dangers of federal grants to the fine arts 
have been pointed out before in this depart- 
ment. Let us restate a few. One is, of course, 
the inevitability of cooky-cutter standardiza- 
tion. The nation would be reduced in drama 
and music to one vast road show circuit. An- 
other would be the injection of a common view- 
point which, in dictator countries, you would 
call propaganda. Inevitably the arts would be 
in politics with the choice jobs subject to 
strongly-scented patronage requirements. 

The fine arts needs of a community are in- 
dividual. The hand-to-mouth decentralized in- 
stitutions are already enriching the national 
culture to a greater extent than New York 
does. For example, the best playhouses in the 
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country, the theaters providing for the great- 
est elasticity of staging, are to be found not in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, or 
San Francisco, but on college campuses. 

We doubt that anything more exciting in 
creative theater than Paul Baker’s activities at 
Baylor University, Waco, has been accom- 
plished anywhere else in North America. There 
is no better staging of Shakespeare anywhere 
than can be found at the University of Texas 
under the direction of the veteran Bardist, B. 
Iden Payne. The only theater in America de- 
voted principally to the playwright is Margo 
Jones’s Theatre °55 in Dallas, a going concern 
in its tenth season. 

Inspirations of decor, such as projected 
scenery, elevators, and revolving and sliding 
settings, can be found in the off-Broadway 
theater—and by off-Broadway we do not mean 
Cherry Lane or Second Avenue but far west of 
the Hudson. The “sucker” aspect of the pro- 
vincial donor to Broadway is pointed up by 
the actions of the high-minded philanthropic 
trusts. The Rockefeller Foundation, for ex- 
ample, came heavily to the aid of the New 
York City Center last year to keep this worthy 
enterprise from closing its doors. Otherwise 
Rockefeller, Ford, and Guggenheim give their 
gifts in surprising places: to an orchestra in 
Louisville, Kentucky; to a college in North 
Carolina; to a city-supported theater in west- 
ern Kansas. No snob or “glory” appeals here; 
only aid where it helps a civilization the most. 


THE THREAT to exert sufficient political pres- 
sures to dump the problem of fine arts subsidy 
on the federal government is particularly 
frightening when you remember how it once 
worked during the WPA days. Several cities 
with committee-chairmen as congressmen were 
able to bail themselves out of their civic respon- 
sibilities for orchestras. They complied pro 
forma with the stipulations for relief of unem- 
ployment among musicians, and enjoyed the 
grants for several years. 
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Less beneficial was the so-called Federal The- 
ater. It was afflicted from the start with a 
propagandist theory lifted from the theaters of 
Hitler and especially Lenin. Not that its propa- 
ganda was the same, but the operation was 
based on the same repugnant notion that 
thought control is possible through enter- 
tainment. 

As early as the 1920’s the new Bolshevik 
government of Russia promulgated the for- 
mula that the primary function of the arts is 
to bed down social and political ideology. It 
was charged that the music, drama, films, and 
graphic arts of the Western countries were 
unconsciously grounded on the decadent and 
wicked capitalist viewpoint. In Russia they 
would henceforth grow out of the sanctifica- 
tions of the proletariat. 

While the administrators of the Federal 
Theater did not subscribe to the notion that the 
proletariat is God’s chosen people, the thought 
of controlling the idées fixes or reflexive think- 
ing of the American public through the arts 
made them heady. Mr. Roosevelt’s “New Deal” 
was a revolution of a sort. Many well-meaning 
people, even in the arts projects, thought it 
their duty to argue for it. 

Any political campaign is an attempt to cap- 
ture the minds of the voters through all possi- 
ble appeals. The security of our Democracy is, 
of course, the law that all these appeals are 
made by individuals exercising inalienable 
rights of free speech. With the Federal Theater 
the government was using tax funds to make 
the public think well of the party in power. 
We doubt that the Federal Theater administra- 
tion had any intention of subverting our po- 
litical or economic system. It was partly in- 
spired by the politicos on Capitol Hill who 
fancied that the program might hold the votes 
that had come their way in 1932. 

Sooner than all the other arts projects was 
the Federal Theater snuffed out. Congress killed 
the monstrosity because it was annoying those 
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who opposed it and embarrassing those who 
supported it. 

During the 1920’s the United States had 
made a fair start at a widespread regional the- 
ater, usually known as little theaters. In peak 
days the Dallas News catalogued sixty-five in 
Texas alone. They were shoestring operations, 
and the depression years threatened most of 
them with extinction. In fact three-fourths of 
them did expire, not to raise their heads again 
until after 1945. 

When Washington appropriated millions to 
relieve the theater, all community groups ap- 
plied for a modicum of help. If the WPA the- 
atrical project was designed to take up the un- 
employment slack, each little theater could 
absorb several directors, stage technicians, 
scenic designers, management workers, starving 
ticket-sellers, and skeleton companies includ- 
ing character actors. 

Washington was totally disinterested. It 
established, instead, a few basic legit houses in 
key cities, most of which were already served 
by the commercial theater. It toured a produc- 
tion from the West Coast called Meet the Peo- 
ple, which had much talent and fervor but cer- 
tainly was confined thematically to the glori- 
fication of the administration that glorified 
“the common man.” 

The Living Newspaper was a dramatization 
of our economic ills as being all chargeable to 
landlords and bankers. After presentation of 
this material in a couple of theaters, the word 
got around. The production was an affront to 
landlords and bankers who also were being 
generous about the depression. The central ad- 
ministration cannily substituted Ibsen’s An 
Enemy of the People, which was a better treat- 
ment, anyway, of the idea. Whereas Ibsen in- 
tended his great play as a corrective of political 
processes, it had the force in the 1930’s of 
slanderous criticism of the entrepreneur class. 

The federal orchestras did tide community 
music over an indigent period, and enabled the 
cities to grow up to the expenses of their mu- 
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sic. A number of good murals came out of the 
painting project. The writing project supplied 
many useful guides and handbooks to our na- 
tional treasures. The Federal Theater left us 
with nothing except a persistent dread of such 
financial control and dependence. 

Whenever there is money in sight, an am- 
bitious careerist is going to get near it. As late 
as the 1940’s the resources of ANTA (the 
American National Theater and Academy), 
chartered by Congress, were ultimately se- 
questered by shrewd Broadway operators to 
launch private ambitions as play producers. All 
the while, ANTA was begging funds from the 
purse-poor regional theaters between Newark 
and Oakland, from Mackinac to Brownsville. 

The same type of person was at work a dec- 
ade earlier with the Federal Theater. An unfor- 
gettable creation was Orson Welles’s Negro 
Macbeth, which turned the Shakespearean 
Scottish tragedy into a melodrama of the Carib- 
bean and Macbeth into an Emperor Jones (as 
if Eugene O’Neill had not already written 
him). For sheer futility this was the end. To 
be sure Orson got himself talked about. How- 
ever, he can do that by sitting in a subway 
station. 

There is no reason to believe that a federal 
theatrical grant in the 1950’s will operate dif- 
ferently, or that the Little Theater of Amarillo 
can contest for its share against the smart 
angle chaps in New York. 

Since the only civilization that really con- 
cerns us is that of our own environs, we should 
make every effort to keep resources within the 
city limits on a “do-it-yourself” basis. As for 
the proposed assault on Washington, everybody 
should write to his congressman and say em- 
phatically, “No.” 

As for the local millionaire who gives money 
to Broadway while impersonating the late Jim 
Fiske or Otto H. Kahn, he should be con- 
demned by his neighbor as antisocial. 

We might even put him in the stocks for a 
few hours. 
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We hardly need to remind ourselves of how 
the little Nazis’ moral natures were maimed 
by Hitler’s ideas and laws to know this is true. 

White Southerners know it so well. As we 
listened to the decision, many of us were sud- 
denly back in childhood ... remembering its 
beauty, its tender moments, its sudden joy and 
wonder—and its walls. Those invisible walls 
which we plunged against a thousand times 
as we stretched out to accept our human world. 
... We were so free... but we did not have 
the freedom to do right. For there were laws 
in our states that compelled us to do wrong. 

Now the Supreme Court’s decision w 
give this freedom back to the white child of 
the South. It is a very big gift, for which many 
of us are deeply grateful. 


This is quoted at such length because the 
opening of this short book demonstrates many 
of the reasons why Lillian Smith was the right 
one to write it, to make this interpretation of 
the meaning of the historic decision in plain 
human terms. She is a southerner, one who 
from her childhood (as she tells movingly in 
Killers of the Dream) has experienced the ef- 
fects of compulsory segregation on those who 
inflict it as well as on those who are more ob- 
viously its victims. She is a warm human be- 
ing, profoundly sensitive to human values. 
And she possesses to an uncommon degree the 
ability to probe through the cottony, webby 
mass of rationalizations and excuses with 
which we have surrounded our guilts and 
fears, and with simple words to expose the 
core of the trouble to the light. She is com- 
passionate, but she does not spare her readers 
by catering to the evasions through which they 
have sought to escape from the inner conflicts 
produced by unrecognized guilt. 

With this steady insistence on facing up to 
the meanings of what is happening, Miss Smith 
discusses the disturbances that took place in 
Delaware, in Washington, D. C., and in Balti- 
more when schools opened, for the first time 
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in their history, without segregation. She 
writes: 


There were not many strikers. Only a few 
thousand. But enough. Enough for us to see 
what it looks like when American citizens put 
their allegiance to their color above the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Enough for us 
to see what anarchy could look like; enough 
“subversive.”. . . 

With shocking clarity, we realized that no 
parent or child who had a regard for human 
rights and love of justice could have partici- 
pated in those strikes. 

We began to see that we have been so busy 

ing communism that we have not stopped 
to ask: What does democracy mean to me? to 
my children? Perbaps I love it as little as a 
Communist does; perhaps | do not understand 
it any better than be. Is this true?... 

All one had to do was look at the pictures 
of those strikers to realize that somehow, 
somewhere, we have failed—and in a big way. 


But now, she continues, we have a chance to 
retrieve that failure. The present can, she says, 
“become a great moment in American history 
if only we have the vision to see the creative 
possibilities in this crisis; if only we remember 
that it is not ordeal that determines our fu- 
ture but what we do about it, what we make 
of it.” And if we meet this challenge success- 
fully, “our friends across the earth will be 
persuaded that though we have among our 
rights the right to make mistakes, we feel also 
the obligation to correct those mistakes once 
we see we have made them.” 

Will the Supreme Court decision become our 
own decision, Miss Smith asks, quickly and 
harmoniously enough to restore the world’s 
confidence in us? There is much to make us 
hope that it will: the timing, which has led 
even the decision’s enemies to admit that it 
was inevitable; our resources in communica- 
tion techniques; the fact that we are in a 
period when no great economic pressures add 
to the problem; the strong bond of good will 
that unquestionably exists. Then, she asks, 


what is holding us back? Two things: “anxiety 
—a taboo-like fear—which is aroused in many 
minds when the pattern of segregation is 
questioned; and the demagogues and other op- 
portunists who deliberately exploit this anxiety 
to their political and economic advantage.” 
Turning first to an examination of the fear, 
the author finds its roots in the purpose of 
segregation: to block off anything that appears 
to us to be a threat to our own lives. Properly 
used, it is helpful: the sick are segregated in 
order to be cured; a disaster area is roped off 
to keep it clear so that first aid may be given. 
But one of the essential things about this type 
of segregation is that its duration is limited; 
“barbed wire put up to stay is no first-aid sta- 
tion but a concentration camp.” When it is 
of long-time duration, and is deliberately used 
to cut man’s ties of relatedness with his hu- 
man world, segregation is profoundly immoral. 
Segregation, the author reminds us, has by 
no means always been a matter of color. Those 
who were in some way “different” have al- 
ways been the victims of segregation. Until 
recent times, the deaf and the blind were re- 
fused education and a chance to work. Epilep- 
tics and children with cerebral palsy were cut 
off from their fellows—and to some extent 
they still are. These afflictions were mysteries, 
and ignorance and fear caused the rest of the 
world to block their victims off. There was no 
danger in the blind person or the epileptic— 
the threat lay in people’s false ideas about them 
‘and the conflicts set up by those ideas. 
Similarly, in the history of our country it 
was not any threat posed by the Negro that 
brought about the anxiety which produced 
segregation. That anxiety came, rather, from 
the deep conflict between the American’s re- 
ligious beliefs and the fact of slavery, and was 
sharpened by “the never-ending debate be- 
tween the idea of democracy and the act of 
colonialism.” Here was “a moral problem, an 
earth-sized ambiguity, that would give our 
souls and our world no peace until it was 
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solved.” We could not believe in both freedom 
and slavery, but we tried; and in trying we 
built up a whole series of rationalizations about 
how God had made our race superior to all 
others. “The long cold war with our conscience 
had begun.” 

The Civil War ended legal slavery, but did 
not bring peace of mind. Reconstruction 
created new difficulties and gave demagoguery 
its big start in the South. In that confused and 
bitter and poverty-ridden time politicians 
made a football of “the Negro issue.” To per- 
suade the people to back them in their manipu- 
lation of votes through poll taxes and “literacy 
tests” and “grandfather clauses” and such de- 
vices, the demagogues whipped up fears to the 
point of hysteria, and when violence sprang 
from this hysteria more segregation laws were 
passed to “control” it. The system hardened, 
and people of troubled conscience were re- 
lieved. Segregation was the law; there was 
nothing they could do about it. They remained 
silent. “Silence,” says Miss Smith, “was our 
gift to the demagogue.” 

That silence could not, however, last for- 
ever in the face of changing conditions in the 
South and in the world. Negroes began to se- 
cure their rights by “protesting in the good 
American way,” as Miss Smith correctly puts 
it. And the public conscience began to stir. In 
less than fifteen years many great changes took 
place: among other things, the poll tax was 
abolished in most states; the Supreme Court 
ruled the white primary unconstitutional; 
sleeping cars and dining cars were opened to 
Negroes in the South; many southern colleges 
and universities opened their doors to Negroes; 
many church schools, especially Catholic ones, 
became unsegregated; and finally, in 1954 the 
United States Armed Services completed their 
integration program. And then came the Su- 
preme Court decision on the public schools. 

These things came none too soon, the author 
reminds us, for the world was and is watching 
us and judging our words about freedom by 
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our actions. For “every demagogue and every 
would-be dictator—in America, Russia, Asia, 
and Africa—is building his power, today, by 
keeping these two words color and communism 
close together.” 

Why is it that in Asia millions have actually 
reached out for the tyranny of communism? 
What is there about communism that appeals 
to the people of Asia, and about democracy 
that does not? The answer, says Miss Smith, 
lies “in a large part in the words: poverty and 
color.” The colonial powers did not bring pov- 
erty to the Asians, but by exploitation they 
increased it. And colonialism humiliated the 
people. The white colonial “threw his weight 
around in Asia and Africa. He was a sahib; he 
felt big, big; he assumed toward ‘the natives’ 
manners which his fellow-townsmen back in 
Holland, England, or France would not have 
tolerated five minutes.” 

The colonial forgot that even greater than 
the need for food was the need men have for 
esteem and acceptance. There were shining ex- 
ceptions, but even so Asians and Africans suf- 
fered bitter shame which they cannot forget, 
and which is now being exploited by Com- 
munist demagogues. The Communists use the 
same methods that were successfully employed 
by southern demagogues in America after the 
Civil War. They appeal to fears and painful 
memories and then say, “Now leave it to me. 
I will take care of all your troubles.” And 
they tell the Asians that color no longer mat- 
ters; that communism is not for whites only, 
but for all the people. To those who have 
smarted under the contemptuous treatment of 
white colonials, this is a seductive promise. 
Only when it is too late do they learn that 
while color may not matter under communism, 
neither do freedom and human life. 

It is true that the United States has never 
been a colonial power in Asia, although we 
have profited from the colonizing activities of 
other powers. But to Asian and African lead- 
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ers we are a “white democracy.” Miss Smith 
states our dilemma bluntly. “As long,” she says, 


as we practice segregation against colored peo- 
ple, as long as there are signs over doors in 
this land, as long as there are laws in any of 
the states making race segregation compulsory, 
as long as our officials (whom we, the people, 
have c ) make insulting public statements 


about the darker people, Asians and Africans 
They have had enough of 


will not trust us. 
“white democracy.” 


Asians are afraid of our power, of the fact 
that we have the hydrogen bomb. They re- 
member that we used the atomic bomb against 
Asians, and they see us experimenting with 
the hydrogen bomb in Asian waters. Russia 
has the hydrogen bomb too; but many Asians 
have been sold on the idea that Russia will not 
use it against them, but only against “‘capital- 
istic, white nations.” We are the ones who are 
feared. 

What can we do to allay this fear? Why not 
begin, Miss Smith asks, by doing the simplest 
thing here at home—give up color segregation, 
and do it quickly and harmoniously? This is a 
small price to pay for regaining the trust of 
Asians. “It will cost no American lives. No 
great sum of money needs to be expended; 
indeed, money will be saved, for the dual sys- 
tem of life in the Southern states is an exorbi- 
tant drain on local and national economy.” 
This is not a solution for world tensions, but it 
is a beginning, and one which we, as the strong- 
est nation on earth, are uniquely fitted to make. 

Following this discussion of general prin- 
ciples, Miss Smith lists things which we, as 
individuals, can do to reduce tensions in our 
own minds and between the groups to which 
we belong and other groups. She speaks of 
them as “the simple, undramatic things we all 
can do,” but anyone who has experimented 
with them even a little can tell of the depths 
that lie beneath their surface simplicity. 
Among these recommended actions are, for 
example, always using courtesy titles—Mr., 
Mrs., Miss—when speaking to or about Ne- 
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groes; replacing the stereotype of “the Negro” 
with knowledge of individual Negroes outside 
the domestic-servant relationship by learning 
to know Negroes in the professions, perhaps 
through the sponsorship of speakers by church 
and civic groups; writing letters to the press 
suggesting measures that will help bring about 
a harmonious change; encouraging public of- 
ficials, ministers, and others who need public 
backing, and praising them when they do con- 
structive things; and treating the troublemak- 
ers in both racial groups calmly, as unstable 
personalities, not as representatives of their 
race. We can refrain from using pejorative 
words like “nigger” or “darkie,” from telling 
race jokes that discredit any group under pres- 
sure, from passing on rumors of violence, and 
in all other ways from adding to tensions 
through careless speech. 

Finally, Miss Smith lists twenty-five trou- 
blemaking questions which she encountered re- 
peatedly in talking to two hundred widely 
varied audiences, and offers brief answers. One 
question, for example, is: “What right has the 
government to invade our homes and tell us 
we must socialize with each other?” The an- 
swer is, of course, that it does no such thing. 
The question arises from a confusion between 
the citizen’s public and private rights. The 
Supreme Court decision protects the public 
rights of a minority, but in no way affects 
anyone’s private rights. The discussion here 
furnishes ammunition for people of good will 
but perhaps not of ready tongue who may find 
themselves confronted by these questions. 


NOW IS THE TIME is a handbook of the basic 
principles behind the Supreme Court decision. 
To supplement it, as a study of the practical 
problems that will arise in translating these 
principles into action, we have Schools in 
Transition, which follows Harry S. Ashmore’s 
The Negro and the Schools as the second vol- 
ume of a series based on the research of forty- 
five scholars, financed by the Fund for the 
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Advancement of Education and issued at 
Chapel Hill. This collection of case histories 
reports the experiences of twenty-four com- 
munities in borderline states as they moved 
from racially segregated toward integrated 
public schools in the years immediately before 
the Supreme Court decision. Included are com- 
munities in states which had “mandatory” laws 
against segregation, and others which had op- 
erated their schools under laws permitting 
either segregation or integration. The com- 
munities studied embrace small towns and large 
cities, industrial and nonindustrial areas, places 
reflecting the customs of the Southwest, the 
Midwest, and the East, towns with widely 
varying Negro populations, and in general 
areas representative of almost all imaginable 
problems connected with integration. Further- 
more, the study includes communities which 
tried “immediate desegregation at all levels of 
the public schools” and others which “at- 
tempted to move gradually toward the goal of 
total integration.” 

Although of course no specifically southern 
communities could be included, since the laws 
of southern states have required segregation, 
many of the towns discussed have had tradi- 
tionally “southern” attitudes—as, for example, 
have Hobbs and Clovis in New Mexico, which 
are close to the Texas border and are trading 
centers for many West Texas ranches, or Carls- 
bad, most of whose residents are said to trace 
their ancestry to southern states. 

The reactions of the various communities 
studied differed widely, but the editors sum- 
marize their findings by saying: 


Transition from segregation to non-segrega- 
tion—and to some measure of true integration 
—took place in most of the twenty-four com- 
munities with a smoothness and lack of open 
friction which typically surprised officials and 
teachers. In this the public schools shared the 
same reactions found in Southern universities. 
In nearly all instances, the amount of difficulty 
and tension actually experienced was less than 


had been anticipated and predicted. 
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lt was found that the transition was made 
with relative ease in communities having a 
tradition of activity in intergroup relations, 
and in which some such organization as a 
“mayor’s friendly relations committee” or 
“human relations committee” had been active 
during the past decade. Pupil-to-pupil fric- 
tion between whites and Negroes was found 
to be, in general, slight. “A reiterated com- 
ment from all communities,” say the editors, 
“was that if the parents did not interfere, the 
children got along all right.” At the teacher- 
student level, the children “become not so 
many Negroes and whites as children who are 
to be taught.” Another recurrent theme in all 
the communities studied is “the essential role 
played by the school officials; where they were 
in a real sense community leaders, potential 
disturbances seldom developed.” Not all preju- 
dice evaporated, of course, even in the well- 
managed communities. But the editors feel the 
evidence is clear that “cooperative planning 
which recognizes established feelings can re- 
duce actual discriminations long before it is 
possible to remove deep-rooted prejudice.” 

The study of the processes followed by 
these communities in their dealing with all 
types of situations, from the chaos of Cairo, 
Illinois, to the orderly progress of Tucson, Ari- 
zona—now completely integrated—will do 
much to bring minds over from the area of 
hazy fears and doubts to the firm ground of 
dealing with specific practical matters. Schools 
in Transition can be extremely valuable for 
teachers, administrators, local government of- 
ficials, and citizens who are interested in the 
future of the public schools and therefore of 
our country. And it can be even more useful 
if read together with Now Is the Time, so that 
basic principles will not be lost sight of in the 
tangle of practical considerations. 

It is well worth noting, finally, that the 
editors of Schools in Transition join Lillian 
Smith in pointing out the great importance 
of our decisions about segregation as they af- 


fect America’s international relations. Many 
of our nation’s transactions, they point out, 


are with countries whose citizens happen to 
have darker skins than most Americans do. 
The people of these countries have been very 
much aware of segregation and discrimination 
in the United States. During and since World 
War Il they have tedly questioned Amer- 
ican motives to the beam 
in our eye when the United States has spoken 
out for equal treatment of all citizens in any 
nation. reply that many changes have 
taken place here in the last hundred years, 
that gradually these patterns are disappear- 
ing, does not always satisfy these critics. They 
say that the doctrine of Nordic Superiority as 
espoused by Hitler’s Germany (which the 
United States is said to have to war to 
defeat) and the doctrine of White Supremacy 
are ideological brothers; they question whether 
these doctrines are appropriate for a nation 
which is a leader in advocating 

abroad. 


It is true, as Lillian Smith says, that “a 
child’s feelings are important to a nation.” It 
is also true that what we decide and how we 
go about implementing our decision before the 
watching world may go far to determine 
whether our children will have a great nation 
to grow up in, or only the remains of a coun- 
try blasted by thermonuclear war. 

Margaret L. Hartley 


UMPHREY LEE’S WESLEY 


The Lord’s Horseman: 
John Wesley the Man 


BY UMPHREY LEE 
Abingdon Press, Nashville $2.75 


WHEN A SCHOLAR and administrator of Dr. 
Lee’s stature is moved to devote a generous 
slice of his life to writing a biography of John 
Wesley, he doubtless is motivated by a pro- 
found conviction that Wesley’s life has a 
meaning for all time. That this is true, the 
reader of this remarkable book—almost unique 
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in its breadth, its humor, its profound under- 
standing of its subject, and its complete objec- 
tivity—will completely agree. Dr. Lee’s devo- 
tion to the history of his church, his high 
competence as a historian and scholar, his 
clear views of the significance of men and 
events, his understanding of, and warm sym- 
pathy with, Wesley and his brethren come to 
rich fruition. Seldom has a biographer come 
so near to the heart of his subject: Dr. Lee’s 
warm interest, his clear perception that the 
problems of the church in Wesley’s day are 
changelessly those of the present, make one 
see that John Wesley, in all that touches a 
vital religious experience, saw and thought 
timelessly. 

Wesley’s life almost spanned the eighteenth 
century—one pregnant with social, political, 
intellectual, and ecclesiastical movements. The 
century was marked in England by popular 
religious unrest. Deism was rampant in high 
places, without a spark of religious vitality; 
there was a death-in-life in the formalized 
state religion. English society was passing 
through the Industrial Revolution, with a 
widening of the gap between the ruling and 
ruled strata of society. The church had lost 
touch with the industrial masses, in the tur- 
moil that is life. 

Out of the little parsonage at Epworth 
came, in time, Samuel and Susanna Wesley’s 
greatest gifts to the Established Church: John 
Wesley, her greatest evangelist, who “took all 
the world for his parish,” and Charles Wesley, 
her greatest hymn-writer. The latter figures 
largely in the life of his brother John, from 
the time (1729) when they were members of 
the “Holy Club” at Oxford to the time when 
Charles left the Wesleyan connection in 1784 
(after the ordination of Coke as Superintend- 
ent of the meetings in America), and returned 
to the Church of England. The religious life 
of the Epworth parsonage was marked by a 
vital piety; and from both parents were de- 
rived the intellectual and spiritual endow- 
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ments common to a stock that for three cen- 
turies, as Wesleys or Wellesleys, held leader- 
ship in those things that made England great. 

The story of Wesley’s life is uniquely well 
told: his home life until he went to the Char- 
terhouse School in London; his spiritual wres- 
tling at Oxford; his career as missioner to 
Oglethorpe’s Georgia colony—here some very 
keen satire on human nature; his return to 
England and fellowship with the Moravians, 
both in London and at Herrnhut; his joining 
with Whitefield in open-air preaching; his 
break with the Augustinian Calvinism pre- 
vailing in the High church, of which Wesley 
was a member, and the adoption of Arminian- 
ism; his first employment of a lay ministry, 
and his first Conference in 1744; his changing 
of view regarding ecclesiastical polity and ad- 
ministration, while at the same time he dis- 
countenanced separation from the Established 
Church; the beginnings (about 1766) of 
Methodism in America; and, finally, the ordi- 
nation of Thomas Coke as Superintendent 
(bishop) of the societies in America after the 
Revolution, as well as Wesley’s ordination of 
preachers in England “to administer the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper ac- 
cording to the usages of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Ordination meant separation from that 
church, and everyone but Wesley knew it. Yet 
he lived and died, as he believed, a priest of 
the Church of England. 

But a listing of the major events in the life 
of the great evangelist (who during his 65 
years of ministry “travelled about 270,000 
miles, mostly on horseback, and delivered over 
40,000 sermons, besides addresses, exhorta- 
tions, and prayers”) will not reveal the excel- 
lence of the present book. Such chronological 


‘accounts have been given before, in numerous 


biographies of Wesley. Wesley’s extraordinary 
organizing powers, his remarkable control over 
men, and his unparalleled diligence appear in 
every account. What Dr. Lee has here at- 
tempted is to portray Wesley in the life and 


perspective of his time, remembering that he 
was also a man, at the same time that he was 
a religious genius. In this attempt, Dr. Lee has 
succeeded beyond ail calculation. 

S. W. Geiser 


FREEDOM AND THE FIFTH 

The 5th Amendment Today 

BY ERWIN N. GRISWOLD 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge $2.00 


“NO PERSON shall be compelled in any crimi- 
nal case to be a witness against himself. No 
person shall . . . be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law.” With 
these two clauses, the third and fourth respec- 
tively of the Fifth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Dean Erwin N. 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School is con- 
cerned in a concise and timely book entitled 
The 5th Amendment Today. In view of the 
publicity which has been accorded the Fifth 
Amendment in the past year or two, or more 
appropriately the third clause thereof which 
establishes the right against self-incrimination, 
and the coals of criticism heaped upon those 
who invoke their constitutional right as well 
as upon the right itself, a re-examination of 
the nature and purpose of this right seems 
very apropos, for the minds of layman and 
lawyer alike are refreshed by a new considera- 
tion of this basic principle of our society and 
law. 

Dean Griswold traces in readable fashion 
the historical evolution of this portion of the 
Fifth Amendment. Its beginnings in the com- 
mon law of England were a reaction against 
Star Chamber abuses and. those of the ecclesias- 
tical courts in seventeenth-century England. 
Chief among these abuses was the standard 
practice of forcing suspected persons to give 
evidence against themselves by various meth- 
ods, including the use of physical torture, in 
order to “refresh” the memory of the accused 
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with reference to his own guilt. A thing of 
detestation to the Puritans was the ex officio 
oath by which they were forced to speak 
truly and confess their delinquency, the delin- 
quency in their case being, of course, non- 
conformity to the established church of Eng- 
land. This mode of proceeding permitted the 
court to propound whatever questions it 
thought would lead to a chargeable offense. 
The witness was forced to answer and his 
answers usually led to the deprivation of his 
civil rights. As a consequence of large and 
growing opposition to this type of proceeding, 
the right against self-incrimination slowly de- 
veloped as a doctrine of common law, was 
transplanted to the New World as a part of 
the Anglo-American legal heritage, and even- 
tually was incorporated in the Bills of Rights 
of the United States Constitution and most 
of the state constitutions. 

To some who favor abolishing the right, it 
must come as a shock to find that our Puritan 
forebears were leaders in setting it in its place 
as a bulwark of religious freedom and non- 
conformity to established religion. As Dean 
Griswold points out, the right is a “protec- 
tion for freedom of thought and a hindrance 
to any government who might wish to prose- 
cute for thoughts and opinions alone.” 

The right is, then, an expression of oppo- 
sition to justice of an inquisitorial nature and 
a protection from such practices. Dean Gris- 
wold of course agrees that a man who has 
done wrong should be punished, but he feels 
strongly that the punishment should be ar- 
rived at only by the procedures of a fair trial. 
He states that “neither torture nor an oath 
nor the threat of punishment such as im- 
prisonment for contempt should be used to 
compel him to provide the evidence to accuse 
or to convict himself.” Why? Because the 
right not to incriminate oneself is an expres- 
sion of basic decency as between government 
and man. The right is a great landmark in 
man’s struggle to make himself civilized. 
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. + [The body] was not bound by the ordi- 
nary rules of procedure in its inquiries . . . All 
the accused were presumed to be guilty, the 
judge being at the same time the accuser... 
No witness might refuse to give evidence 
under pain of being considered guilty ... The 
accused ... was bound to denounce all those 
who were partners of his heresy, or whom he 
knew or suspected to be heretics. . . there was 
never any case of acquittal pure and simple. 


These words might well have been descriptive 
of some legislative investigating committees, 
although they appear in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s article on the Inquisition. Dean 
Griswold highlights the furor that has been 
raised with respect to the right against self- 
incrimination in Congressional hearings, and 
amply demonstrates by apt hypothetical cases 
the danger in accepting the widespread opinion 
that a person invoking the Fifth Amendment 
must automatically be guilty. He shows that 
a man may invoke the right through honest 
fear of prosecution even though he has com- 
mitted no crime; or, with respect to commu- 
nism, he may refuse to answer even though 
he is no Communist, particularly when con- 
sideration is given to the thought that wise 
men and courts are not unanimously agreed 
on what communism is, what it means to be 
a Communist, or what elements go to make 
up subversion and disloyalty. Furthermore, a 
man may well refuse to testify, even though 
he has nothing to conceal, because of a stub- 
born idea that under our Constitution no one 
has the right to challenge his opinions or be- 
liefs. As the Supreme Court has stated: 


If there is any fixed star in our constitutional 
constellation, it is that no official, high or 
petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other mat- 
ters of opinion, or force citizens to confess, 
by word or act, their faith therein. (West 
Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 
319 U. S. 624-1943). 


After making it clear that he is not opposed 
to legislative investigations and that they do 
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have a proper place in the structure of our 
government, the author calls attention to the 
fact that in recent years some legislative in- 
vestigations have violated basic American no- 
tions of due process of law. Going back to 
Magna Charta, that document of Anglo-Amer- 
ican law which proclaimed due process of law 
in the words “by the law of the land,” Dean 
Griswold emphasizes the importance of pro- 
cedural due process or fairness in the adminis- 
tration of justice as a fundamental element of 
our liberty, thus giving the lie to those who 
say “I don’t like his methods, but . . .” Liberty 
is established and preserved by the develop- 
ment and maintenance of proper and decent 
procedures by our public officers. In the last 
analysis, it is only through procedural rules 
that the individual is protected against gov- 
ernmental action. 

It is pointed out that in a court trial the 
defendant and the witness are secure in the 
knowledge that there will be a fair trial, 
which means in a criminal case notice of the 
charge so that they will know in advance the 
subject matter upon which they will be exam- 
ined. Presence and advice of counsel are also 
fundamental rights of a fair trial, That these 
are often lacking in legislative committee 
hearings, where in many instances a witness’ 
reputation is at stake, is common knowledge. 
Dean Griswold calls on Congress, upon which 
he places the responsibility, to establish proper, 
fair procedures for legislative committees and 
further criticizes and calls for elimination of 
one-man subcommittees and the practice of 
the lettre de cachet type of subpoena by which 
a sheaf of subpoenas is signed by the chairman 
of the committee in blank, underlings merely 
filling in the name of a witness whose testimony 
is wanted. Criticism is also directed to the 
fact that witnesses have been required to pro- 
vide public entertainment when called before 
such a committee through the broadcasting 
or televising of the hearings. When one con- 
siders the lack of procedural safeguards, the 
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refuge in the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion might be said to be the only refuge left 
a witness from the inquisitorial practices of 
certain of these committees. 

In this book the American people are warned 
against adopting communist methods of op- 
pression in order to protect themselves from 
the threat of communism. Communism is the 
subordination of the individual to the state, 
the suppression of all liberty. The right against 
self-incrimination and the ideas embodied in 
due process are a part of our heritage of 
liberty, established as civilizing factors to se- 
cure the freedom of the individual from the 
arbitrary powers of government. As such, 
they are necessary, and possible abuses are a 
small price to pay for the maintenance of our 
system of free government. 

The arguments Dean Griswold makes are 
sober, sane, and conservative arguments. They 
should be read by all, particularly those who, 
inspired by fear of communism, have become 
more enamored with the outlook of totalitar- 
ianism than with their own basic American 


principles and have succumbed to the radical 

belief that the Fifth Amendment, or at least 

the third clause thereof, should be repealed. 
A. J. Thomas, Jr. 


BUCKSKIN STATESMAN 
Sam Houston: The Great Designer 


BY LLERENA FRIEND 


University of Texas Press, Austin $6.00 


SAM HOUSTON was a hero with so many dif- 
ferent aspects that he could have a large num- 
ber of biographers without their stepping on 
each other’s toes. Marquis James’s Pulitzer 
Prize biography, The Raven, remains the most 
popular one for the general reader; but it leaves 
a wide field for other narrators and analysts. 
The latest such writer is the librarian of the 
Texas Collection at the University of Texas. 

In her doctoral dissertation, here offered to 
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the public, Llerena Friend has made an illumi- 
nating study of the enigmatic man who won 
Texas independence at the Battle of San Ja- 
cinto, served two terms as President of the 
new republic, represented the state in the 
United States Senate for many years, and later 
served as governor. She shows that, despite his 
blustering manner, his affectations in dress, and 
his prodigious conviviality, he was a genuine 
statesman. 

Miss Friend treats the boyhood and personal 
life of Houston briefly in order to pay more 
detailed attention to his work as an empire- 
builder. She has no pat explanation of why 
Houston left his first wife in Tennessee, nor 
does she try to give definite answers to all the 
other questions still obscured by fog. Yet in 
many instances she presents evidence that will 
enable the reader to draw his own conclusions 
and thus more nearly understand the character 
of Houston. 

Fortunately, the author does not stop with 
the events that made Sam Houston a buckskin 
hero. She follows him through the latter half 
of his Texas career, which came after annexa- 
tion. From a romantic point of view, this was 
anticlimax that could safely be ignored. But 
Miss Friend shows that it made Houston a 
statesman of national proportions. As Senator 
from 1846 until 1859, he played an active part 
in Democratic party politics, was talked of 
for President, and established himself as a 
symbol of strong Unionism. 

Miss Friend’s scholarly work gives evidence 
of a vast amount of searching and of success- 
ful integration of material from many sources. 
If she has not torn away all of the mystery 
from Houston’s life, she at least has removed 
some of it—perhaps as much as any historian 
can. Despite its having been written as a dis- 
sertation, her fully documented and well illus- 
trated book is easy to read. It is one that every 
student of Texas history will treasure—even 
if he has to skimp on lunch money to buy it. 

Wayne Gard 
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WINDING STAIRWAY. ..A Book of Verse 


By MarvIN Davis WINSETT 


THE BOOK—Attractively bound in gray cloth, 52 pages, size 6x9 inches, printed on 
80-pound antique book paper, modern design and layout. $2.00 postpaid. 


THE AUTHOR... Fourth generation Texan... Dallas advertising agency owner... 
contributor of articles and verse to national publications. 
EXCERPTS FROM COMMENTS OF NOTABLE WRITERS 


B. C. JEFFERSON—". .. poetic talent has little chance to flourish in this prosaic age, 
but it is not entirely suppressed. Marvin Winsett is among those fortunate persons 
have it to a remarkable degree.” 


WAYNE GARD—"... his work shows a broad range of interests, an eye for colorful 
details, and a keen sense of humor. His expression gives evidence of painstaking effort 
in a wide variety of forms.” 


ARTHUR V. BOAND, D.D.—"...he has discovered many of Life’s richest secrets 
which he shares with all who will read his delightful little volume of verse.” 
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Hitler's Germany 


SHALL WE FORGET? 
for the defense... 
NUREMBERG 


German Views of the War Trial 


Edited by W. E. Benton and 
Georg Grimm 


Here for the first time is the “other 
side” of the controversial topic of German 
war guilt: ten essays by noted German 
journalists and jurists, some of whom 
served as defense counsels for the major 
Nazi war criminals. March 21 $4.00 


for the prosecution... 
TYRANNY ON TRIAL 


The Evidence at Nuremberg 
By Whitney R. Harris 
Introduction by 
Justice Robert H. Jackson 


A trial counsel on the U.S. prosecu- 
tion staff gives in dramatic fashion the 
full story of Nuremberg, the first one- 
volume account of the entire proceedings. 
“Perilous to ignore . . . masterly . . . of 
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The Frontier 
Camp Meeting 


Religion’s Harvest Time 
By Charles A. Johnson 


The backwoods camp meeting was an 
important social medium, as well as a sig- 
nificant religious expression, of our frontier 
culture. This book, the first major study to 
be made of this aspect of the development 
of religion in nineteenth-century America, 
clarifies the little-known role played by 
organized religion in the daily lives of scat- 
tered settlers in circuit rider days. Camp 
meetings were especially effective in 
spreading religion on the frontier from 1800 
to 1840, the period covered by this volume. 
Illustrated May 3 $5.00 


enduring importance.”—New York Times 
Illustrated Ready $6.00 


Natural Law and 
Natural Rights 


Edited by Arthur L. Harding 

“Some Concepts of Human Rights and Obli- 
gations in Classical Protestantism,” by Albert C. 
Outler; “JohneLocke and Natural Right,” by 
Thomas S. K. Scott-Craig; “A Pragmatist Looks 
at Natural Law,” by Edwin W. Patterson; “A 
Reviving Natural Law,” by Arthur L. Harding. 
March 28 $3.00 


The Road to Spindletop 


Economic Change in Texas, 1875-1901 
By John S. Spratt 
Part of a projected three-volume economic 
history of Texas, this volume covers the period 
of transition from self-contained agriculture to 
industrial commercial interdependency, up to the 
beginning of the oil industry. May 5 $5.00 


Southern Methodist University Press 
Dallas 5, Texas 
In Canada: Nelson, Foster & Scott, Ltd., Toronto 


100 YEARS OF 
LITERARY HISTORY 


THOREAU 
A Century of Criticism 
Edited by Walter Harding 


For the general reader as well 
as the scholar, one of America’s 
leading specialists on Thoreau 
has brought together in a single 
volume the most important and 
influential critical commentaries 
on Thoreau published during 
the century since the publica- 
tion of Walden. Every major 
work is examined. Ready, $3.75 


MOBY-DICK 


CENTENNIAL ESSAYS 


Edited for the Melville Society 
by Tyrus Hillway and Luther 
S. Mansfield 


Nowhere else is there such a 
full-rounded view of all aspects 
of Moby-Dick. “. . . Provocative 
excursions in literary scholar- 
ship .. . excellent.” Saturday 
Review. $3.75 


